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SECTION ONE 


BASIS OF THE AMENDMENT 


A GENERAL STATEMENT ON THE PURPOSE, 
LOCATION, BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 
OF THE AMENDMENT, WHICH, TOGETHER 
WITH SECTION TWO AND THE SCHEDULES, 
CONSTITUTE THE OFFICIAL PLAN FOR 
RESIDENTIAL LAND USE AS DEFINED 

IN SECTION 1 (H) OF THE ONTARIO 
PLANNING AcT, 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
Hamilton Public Library 


https://archive.org/details/amendmentno339to00unse 


Subsection 1.l 


PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 


Present Official Plan policies are inadequate to 
guide Council in its attempts to provide high 
quality residential environments for Hamilton's 
present and future citizens. 


This amendment will provide a comprehensive 
statement of program and policy applicable 
throughout the Hamilton Planning Area governing 
land use for, 


a) land designated in the Official Plan 
as Residential; 


b) the development of land not designated 
as residential but which it is intended 
to be used for residential purposes in 


the future; 

c) accommodating population growth and 
dealing with demand for residential 
development; 

d) avoiding conflicts between demand for 


residential development and loss of 
amenities for residents; 


oe), taking into account the ampact -on 
housing demand of changing trends 
in urban growth and composition of 
the population; 


£f) dealing with a possible oversupply 
of land designated for residential 
use in neighbourhood plans, on the 
basis of anticipated population growth 
and related housing demand; 


g) taking into account that in some 
neighbourhoods there may be difficulty 
in achieving full implementation of 
neighbourhood plans; 


h) allocating demand for residential 
land without arbitrarily restricting 
the potential full development of 
partially developed neighbourhoods; and 


i) combined development to consolidate 
partially developed and fully developed 
neighbourhoods and to make optimum use 
of existing services. 


f- 


| om 


Subsection 1.2 
LOCATION OF THE AMENDMENT 
This amendment applies comprehensively to the 
City of Hanilton: 


The boundaries of any land use designated 


or suggested in Schedules A, Al, B and C herein 


are intended 
a) to be general in their locations; and 


b) not to define the exact Jamits of 
residential use. 


The location of areas for specific types of 
residential use is intended to be determined 
by, and designated in, neighbourhood plans. 


The exact boundaries ofareas for residential 
use are intended to be adjusted in restricted 
area by-laws without the necessity of further 
amending the Official Plan so long as such 
by-laws conform to the general intent and 
purpose of this amendment. 


lvoe» 


Subsection 1.3 


BACKGROUND AND BASIS OF THE PLAN 


Existing Official Plan Residential Land 
Use Policies: 


Neither the Official Plan nor amendments 
thereto contain statements of goals and/or 
objectives with respect to residential 

land use which have comprehensive application 
to the entire city. While Official Plan 
Amendment No. 260 contains such a statement, 
the goals and objectives in this regard 
were limited to the area covered by the 
Amendment; specifically that portion of the 
city containing the "Residential Enclaves" 
north of Barton Street adjacent to the 
Bayfront industrial area. 


Policies relating to the residential use 

of land comprehensively applicable to the 
entire city, are essentially lacking as well. 
All relevant Official Plan amendments, with 
the exception of Amendment No. 213, related 
to. Specific areas, Of the city only... The 
definitions of the residential land use 
classification, which provide the essence 

in most cases of the policy statement of each 
amendment, have been amended six times. Where 
additional policies were articulated, they 
were usually applicable only to the area 
covered by the amendment. 


Given the significance of a municipality the 
size of Hamilton, the need to provide sound, 
consistent policy guidelines for residential 
development, as well as the number and 
variety of amendments to the Official Plan 
dealing with residential land use, the 
existing situation is both confusing and cause 
for concern. The amendment is necessary to 
provide an updated and consistent framework 
of goals, objectives and policies to guide 
residential land use and development in the 
City. Of Hamilton. 


Growth Projections and Planning Implications: 


From 1951 to 1968 Hamilton"*s population 
growth averaged 2.5 percent annually. From 
1967 to 1975 the rate has been .8% annually, 


Cs 4 


lbpge Re! 


ga 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


and since 1971, «5%. The drop in pepiwtiacien 

growth can be attributed to a number of factors 

which over the short term may reasonably be 

expected to continue to affect population 

growth. Ave oiae 


Immigration into Ontario, both foreign and 

from other regions in Canada, has been 

declining in recent years, partly as a result 

of Ontario's economic situation and also due 

to the increased attractiveness of Western 

Canada. As a result, net migration has been 

contributing less in recent years to this 

Province's overall growth. Li suid 


The birth rate has been falling in recent years 

relative to the total population, although the 

actual number of births has fluctuated 

annually. Similarly, the death rate has also 

dropped slightly, although with the proportion 

of the population in the over-65 age category 

increasing in size, the actual number of deaths 

may itself continue to increase. die 


The marriage rate has also been dropping in 

recent years for a variety of reasons, largely 

social. This, coupled with the increasing 

costs of living as well as the large number 

of women in the work force as a result, and the 

widespread use of contraception opportunities, 

will all likely continue to moderate the 

Barth rate. Bb lnraes By 


The demand for housing will, of course, be 
affected by these changing demographic 
indicators. However, other factors beyond 
those related purely to population growth, 
will also affect the amount and type of new 
housing required. For example, single young 
adults are increasingly establishing their 

own households, indicative of the lower 
Marriage rate. The increasing costs of 
maintaining a household have stimulated an 
increase in the size and proportion of 
non-family households. The dramatic increases 
in divorce rates also add to overall housing 
demand. GR es 


A final, albeit indirectly related con- 
sideration, must be the changing availability 
and cost of energy necessary to support and 


(4) 


Maintain an urbanized populace. It is 
essential that the ramifications of increased 
energy costs, as well as the impacts on the 
form and efficiency of residential develop- 
ment of these costs, be recognized and 
considered in conjunction with anticipated 
population growth and housing requirements. 


The Trend projection contained in Appendix 5 
of this amendment reveals that by 1986, 
population will have increased by 15,343 
persons, requiring that a total of about 
20,500 new dwelling units be constructed. 
Using the anticipated growth forecast in 

the Hamilton Housing Needs Study against 

a 1976 actual population base, the city can 
expect an additional 23,000 persons by 1986. 
Figures used as a background in the pre- 
paration of the Regional plan indicate the 
increase may be as high as 24,400 persons. 
It would appear that population growth could 
be anticipated to occur within the range 
indicated by these figures. 


The sector analysis in Appendix 2, however, 
reveals that approved and proposed neigh- 
bourhood plans may accommodate an almost 
119,500 increase in population and almost 
49,500 new dwelling units. The existing 
planned supply of residential land could 
be Useca up in 13 years, but only if popu- 
lation growth exceeded 3% per year. 
Anticipated growth is in actuality much 
lower, extending our supply to 2,030 at 

.7% Growth per year, or 2,070 at only «4%. 
Indeed, almost 1.5 to 3 times as many new 
people as will likely be living in Hamilton 
by 2,001 can be accommodated on the basis 
of existing neighbourhood plans alone. 


The need is increasingly apparent to 

develop residential land use policies 

which are flexible and readily responsive 

to any change in population growth, as 

well as to future housing requirements, 

as they are determined, (which relate 

only partially to this growth), and to 

other factors of broad social importance. 
The policies established herein are 

intended to provide guidance to and a 
framework within which the Council of the 
City of Hamilton can effectively respond 

to shifts in population growth, housing 
demand or other factors, in providing 
efficient, attractive and stable residential 
development for present and future residents. 
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SECTION TWO 
prOMied Care Ss 


THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES STATEMENTS, 
THE SCHEDULES, THE DEFINITIONS, AND 
STANDARDS COMPRISE THE POLICIES OF 
THE AMENDMENT, WHICH, TOGETHER WITH 
SECTION ONE AND THE SCHEDULES, 
CONSTITUTE THE OFFICIAL PLAN FOR 
RESIDENTIAL LAND USE AS DEFINED IN 
SECTION 1(H) OF THE ONTARIO PLANNING 
AcT, 
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Subsection 2.1 


SCOPE, OF THE. PLAN 


This amendment shall supersede all previous provisions 
of the Official Plan and all amendments thereto 

relating to any program and policy governing residential 
land use. 


All statements of goals, objectives and policies 
shall be read in relation to each other and no 
goal, objective or policy shall be considered 

in isolation from another. 


Where reference is made to a "residential area" 
in this amendment, it shall mean an area determined 
by Council to be "residential" as defined herein. 


It is intended that residential development and 
redevelopment will be planned on the basis of 
"neighbourhoods" planning units. These neigh- 
bourhoods, averaging 80 hectares (approximately 
200 acres) in size, are generally bounded by the 
gridiron pattern of major roads, and in some 
instances natural features, as well as the City 
boundary. 


Each "neighbourhood" may have its complement of 
schools, parks, institutional uses, shopping 
facilities, and any other land use as may be 
determined to be appropriate for the neighbourhood 
and established in a neighbourhood plan as a 
result of a neighbourhood planning process. It 
is intended that the neighbourhood planning 
process include such citizen participation as 

may be determined by the City in accordance 

with the City's established practice, in order to 
obtain the citizen's views on the development 

or redevelopment of the neighbourhood under 
consideration. It is further intended that 

the precise location of the land uses will be 
determined at the time the detailed neighbour- 
hood plan is prepared. 


Council shall, when preparing neighbourhood plans, 
be guided by, and further shall ensure that all 
new development or redevelopment complies with, 
the provisions of this amendment. 


Sentences 2.1.5 and 2.1.6 above notwithstanding 
Council may permit residential development or 
redevelopment of an "infilling" nature in areas 
where substantial residential development has 
occurred and where, in the opinion of Council, 
the preparation of a neighbourhood plan is not 


Warranted. 


fey) 


Four developing or undeveloped neighbourhoods will 
constitute a "community", and community facilities 
will be provided where possible at community centres 
as shown on Schedule C. 


Development includes any construction, erection, 
alteration or enlargement of one or more buildings 
or structures ‘or groups Of burildings or Structures. 


Redevelopment includes the removal of one or more 
buildings or structures or ‘Groups of buildings 

or structures from land, and the development of 
that land as defined in sentence 2.1.9 above. 


Where reference is made in this amendment to 
"undeveloped", "developing" or "developed" 
neighbourhoods, it shall mean neighbourhoods 
so defined by Council. 


Zee LO 


221.11 


Subsection 2:2 


DEFINITION 


Residential Classification of Land Use 
Dwellings: 


The residential classification of land use shall 
mean that the predominant use of land in an area 
so designated shall be for dwellings. 


Various types of dwellings shall be permitted in a 
residential classification of land use, but similar 
types shall be located together, and there shall be 
no indiscriminate mixing of various types. 


Appropriate measures shall be taken to protect, 


a) low density residential development 
against high density residential 
development; and 


b) all residential development against other 
development of uses that may infringe upon 
the amenities of the residential land use. 


Compatible Land Uses: 


The residential classification of land use shall 
permit uses that are determined by Council to be 
compatible to dwellings, and shall include public 
parks, schools, churches and similar institutional 
uses. 


As well, compatible uses shall be those uses 
necessary in order to serve the day-to-day needs 
of the immediate residential area, subject to the 
DEOVisions of Sentences 222.4 (1) “to 2.2.4 ° (6) 
inclusive. 


Where compatible uses are permitted, in order to 
preserve the amenities of and for residential uses 
in the area, new developments shall provide 
increased yards, adequate off-street parking, 
landscaping, screening, buffering or like measures 
as determined by Council, and shall not provide 
outside storage or engage in any use of the land 


having a detrimental impact on the residential uses. 


The conversion of existing residential buildings 
located in high density residential areas in 
proximity to the downtown area, as determined by 


Council, may be permitted, in approved circumstances, 


for selective commercial uses such as financial 


NO 
e 


(4) 


(7) 


(2) 


offices, specialty stores, professional offices 
and restaurants as a means of preserving and 
utilizing older buildings no longer appropriate 
for residential use and of providing a specialty 
type of commercial service in proximity to the 
downtown area of the City. 


There is no obligation on Council to permit any 
compatible land use in a neighbourhood or in 
a residential area. 


Where Council permits a compatible land use the 
compatible land use shall be permitted only 
upon specific applications for rezoning having 
regard to the policies set out in sentences 
Zeie Oo to 2ely 9 Anciustver 


Incompatible Land Uses: 


The residential land use classification shall not 
permit as compatible land uses, 


a) a commercial use or group of 
commercial uses exceeding .2 
hectare (approximately one-half 


(1/2) acre) in area: 
b) a gasoline service station; or 
eo) ‘any -tndustxvs alesse. 


Restriction of Commercial Uses: 


Preference shall be given, subject to the 
DLOVISIONS, Of Sentences, Gauze (iy sco 252.2 10) 
above, to small groups of shops in suitable 
locations so as to prevent the scatter of 
commercial uses. 


Individual retail or service stores and 
commercial uses in apartment buildings sufficient 
only to serve the occupants thereof may be 
permitted without amendment to the Official Plan. 


Any neighbourhood commercial use shall be 
permitted only on specific application for 
rezoning if it is deemed by Council to be a 
compatible land use. 


Existing individual retail stores or other 
commercial uses within an area designated as 
residential that, in the opinion of Council, 
are compatible land uses in accordance with 
the policies set out in sentences 2.1.6 to 
2.1.9 inclusive, may be zoned for commercial 
use in the zoning by-law. 


CE 


Dewi 2 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(13) 
(2) 


(3) 


Existing stores and commercial uses in residential 
areas that are determined by Council as not being 
compatible land uses and which do not comply with 
the policies set out in sentences 2.1.6 to 2.1.9 
inclusive, shall be, 


a) deemed conclusively to be a non- 
conforming use and shall remain 
zoned "residential," or 7 es EE os 


b) zoned "residential". Been (6) 


Restriction of Medium and High Density 
Residential Development and Redevelopment: 


Prior to permitting medium and high density 
residential development prior to or upon 
rezoning applications, Council shall consider 
the following: 


a) Residential Classification of land 
use policies set out in sentences 
Ovid @t se sane -2a2s) fA) eeand Dis ee 


b) Adequacy of neighbourhood facilities, 
including schools, parks, churches, 
libraries, educational facilities, 
recreation facilities, police and 
fire protection and municipal services, 
having regard to the anticipated 
population density of the neighbourhood; and Viper eee ae 


c) Protection of existing development and 
protection of development proposed in 
the neighbourhood plan or otherwise 
anticipated, by the provision of and 
for appropriate landscaping, buffering, 
Siting of buildings and structures, 
height control, and other such measures 
as Council may determine. 22225 {33 


RESCYICliON. Om Public Utilities, Btew: 


Public utilities and similar installations, con- 
structions, buildings or structures or parts 
thereof shall be installed, constructed, designed 
or otherwise dealt with, where possible, as to be 
in keeping with the general character of the 
surrounding buildings and structures, by the 
requirement and control of landscaping, screening, 
buffering, siting of buildings and structures, 
height control and such other measures as the 


City may determine. weeeG (1) 


fe 


Subsection 2.3 
DETAILS OF THE AMENDMENT 


Schedules 


The Official Plan of the Hamilton Planning Area is 
hereby amended by adding the following maps attached 
hereto: 


Schedule "A" - The Plan for Residential Land Use 
Schedule "Al"- Consolidation of Residential Land 
Use Designation 


Schedule “B" =~ Tha Plan for “the Staging of 
Development. 
Schedule "CGC" = P¥annung Units 
Policies 
Goal i: 


To achieve and maintain an urban environment which 
fosters personal choice, is diversified, attractive 
and stable. 


Objective 1: 


To maintain an adequate stock of housing in a range 
of styles, quality and choice which satisfies the 
changing needs of the citizens of Hamilton. 


Implementation Policies: 


Subject to the policies regarding Dwellings,as well as 
Compatible and Incompatible Land Uses of the Residential 
Classification Definition (sentences 2-27) (Lb) “to 

2.2.3 (3) inclusive) developing neighbourhoods shall 
contain a mixture of low, medium and high density 
residential uses, appropriately located in conformity 
with the policies of this amendment. 


Neighbourhoods shall contain a mixture of different 
dwelling types, the proportions of which will be 
determined in accordance with the needs of the 
population identified from time to time, and at 

an overall density standard which takes into account 
the availability of existing or planned commercial 
and community facilities; Capacity of@schools and 
public services, and the adequacy of public open 
Space to serve anticipated residents of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The development of land at appropriate locations 
ECNCOUGHOUL “the "ity Ssarastactory tO Councid or acne 
construction of low cost and senior citizen housing 
shall be encouraged. 


Pee nS 
Aste 
2235: ae 
223626 ee 
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COuUNCiesnale support the concept of a.physically 

accessible residential community throughout Hamilton 

and shall encourage the development of a wide range 

of housing alternatives for the physically handicapped 

population Zane ~ (iL) 


The rehabilitation of dwellings as an alternative 

to demolition at appropriate locations satisfactory 

to Council having regard to the quality and character 

of the residential area shall be encouraged. Sree ih) 


Objective la): 


To encourage and maintain residential use of the 
downtown area. aco ue hey 


Implementation Policies: 


A variety of dwelling types shall be encouraged in 
the downtown area as determined by Council. 2a sae bes 


Provision shall be made for adequate light, air, 

vehicular access, parking, open space and for the 

Maintenance and protection of the character of the 

area and of the amenities of the existing and 

proposed residential land uses in the downtown area. Dnkom te) 


Prior to approval of a new residential development 

or redevelopment in the downtown area, Council 

shall be satisfied that existing, proposed or 

planned neighbourhood park space conforms to 

adopted standards regarding amount, and is 

adequate to meet the requirements of existing 

residents as well as anticipated residents of 

such proposed development or redevelopment. Jeune Ce) 


Council shall do whatever it determines as 

necessary as will result in inereased properly 

useable open space on the site of any proposed 

development or redevelopment. iece 2. Uke) 


Council shall, before approving rezoning appli- 

cations to a commercial use or before approving 

development or redevelopment agreements for a 

commercial use within a residential sector in 

the downtown area, as determined by Council, 

ensure that a level of commercial service meeting 

the daily needs of area residents exists, or is 

proposed to be provided through such application 

or agreement, comparable to that which is available 

EQ residents in other areas of the City. Zeoee Ce) 


(ay 


(i) 


(ele, 


Objective 2: 


To ensure that new development or redevelopment 
is compatible with existing residential develop- 
ment and is designed in such a way as to preclude 
potential cont licts. 


Implementation Policies: 


There shall be provided and maintained appropriate 
protection for residential development from any 

new development or redevelopment including but 

not limited to landscaping or screening buffering 
of buildings, structures, off-street parking areas, 
service areas, or access drives, and the pro- 
hibition of outside storage areas, so as to preserve 
existing and future residential amenities. 


Design, orientation, height of buildings and 
structures and lighted areas shall be in keeping 
with the residential character of the area. 


The preferred location of new high density 
developments or of redevelopments beyond the 
central area shall be at nodes created by the 
intersection of major arterials and the preferred 
direct access to the development or redevelopment 
shall be from the arterials. 


The preferred location of new medium density 
development or of redevelopment shall be on major 
and minor arterials and the preferred direct 
access to the development or redevelopment shall 
be from the major or minor arterials. 


The preferred location of low density development 
or redevelopment shall be on local and collector 
streets and the preferred direct access to the 
development or redevelopment shall be from the 
locel. or collector Streecus. 


Sufficient parking facilities, preferably 
underground, shall be provided and maintained 
for high density residential development or 
redevelopment which contribute to increased 
on-Site open space and buffering for adjacent 
resident development or other land uses, to 
the Sadtistacts0n nol Counes -. 


Such parking facilities referred to in sentence 
2.3.2 (3) (111) above shall be designed in a 
Manner satisfactory to Council that provides 
adequate precautions for the safety of users. 


PRPS eae 


(3) 


G3) 


(3) 


Objective 2a): 


To minimize in residential areas detrimental 

effects as may be created by utility service, 

traffic noise, or other effects as may have a 

noxious impact on the quality of the residential 

area. wae 14) 


Implementation Policies: 


Council shall require to be done all such things 

as it determines to be satisfactory in order to 

ensure that residential development and 

redevelopment is properly protected from conditions 

that it determines may directly or indirectly 

have a noxious or otherwise detrimental effect 

on the health, safety, or welfare of the residents. Pade LAP 


bh- 


All buildings, structures, facilities, services 

and any thing or matter that may provide the 
conditions referred to in sentence 2.3.2 (4) (i)above 
are to be designed in such a manner as to be in 
keeping with the character of the residential 
development or redevelopment. Ze Owe. ta ee) 


In a developing residential neighbourhood, the 
street pattern shall be established to the 
satisfaction of Council and provide efficient 
access to all areas, and discourage, 

a) — throveh tretfiic “internally: and 


Dy eedirect access OLE arterials to 


neighbourhood parks and schools. Posen Gayo kei 


No new residential development or redevelop- 

ment shall be located so as to be subjected 

to through industrial traffic or any other non- 

local flows of traffic unless the development 

or redevelopment is suitably protected by 

buffers or set-backs, satisfactory to Council. 2a See. CALE) 


Increased yard or lot requirements as well 

as any other measures to moderate the effects 

of noise, visual intrusion or other undesirable 
impacts on residential dwellings which it deems 
to be necessary may be required by Council of 
lots adjacent to arterials where reverse frontage 
lots are either permitted or required. 


ie) 
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Objective 3: 


Protect and enhance the amenities of established 
residential areas. Lise ke) 


Implementation POlicies: 


All such things as Council deems necessary or 
expedient may be done by, or required by, 
Council in-order to maintain or improve che 
quality of residential neighbourhoods, including 
but not limited to, 


a) the provision and maintenance of adequate 
off-street parking; 


b) alteration of trafiic Elows; 
c) inprovement and maintenance of street landscaping; 


d) acquisition, removal or improvement of 
buildings or uses incompatible with the 
ZONING Gisteiot. 


e) provision of advice and assistance in the 
improvement and maintenance of private 
dwellings; 


£). -investigation into’ and application of ether 
methods of encouraging the maintenance and 
improvement of buildings in residential areas; 


g) utilizing all such controls as may be available 
to implement the objectives. Ze da2 Cy) 


Plans for redevelopment shall, to the satis- 

faction of Council, ensure that the residential 

character of the area will be maintained or 

enhanced and that the redevelopment will not 

burden existing facilities and services. VRE RS Sees Os 


In order to preserve the character of existing 
residential areas, Council may determine that 
rehabilitation is a preferred and satisfactory 
alternative to redevelopment. 2 ee eG) 


Objective 4: 


Protect and conserve residential areas having 
cultural, historical or architectural merit. Dae et 6) 


Implementation Policies: 


Major development or redevelopment shall not 

take place within or in close proximity to 

residential areas having cultural, historical 

or architectural merit, where Council determines 

that such development or redevelopment will 

detract from or indirectly impair the character, 

quality, amenities or stability of the residential 

areas. 2eos2 46) 


Where Council determines that it is desirable, 
it shall provide for designations in residential 
areas under The Ontario Heritage Act, 1974. 2vou2. (6) 


Goal 2: 


To achieve the conservation and efficient use 
Of all resources. Ra Se: | 


Objective 1: 


To use land efficiently and to achieve the 

effective integration of all-land uses, while 

minimizing costs to the taxpayer in the 

achievement of the goals and objectives 

of this amendment. Peer tk) 


Implementation Policies: 


The preferred location of housing suitable for 

families with children shall» be in proximity to 
family-oriented facilities, such as schools 

and community centres, which are in existence 

or which are planned to be provided or may be 

provided. 2 aare ee 


The preferred location of residential develop- 
ment and redevelopment shall be in proximity to 
such existing, 


a) recreation and community facilities; 
b) municipad services; 
e) educational facilities; or 


dp other like: Daciiviies tor which the City is 
responsible or which are required to be pro- 
vided or contributed to by a development or 
redevelopment. Qe S 1) 


Council may determine that facilities referred 

to in sentence 2.3.3 (1) (1) above, are 

appropriate and capable of accommodating such 

additional demand as may be reasonably anticipated 

or as Council may determine may be improved or 

up-graded having regard to the costs of improving 

or up-grading of the public services and having 

regard to the necessity and feasibility of 

accommodating the additional demands. gases CL) ae 


Council shall ensure that the development or 
redevelopment of residential areas is 
coincidental with the planning for or 
provision of, the following facilities where 
Council determines that similar facilities 
that exist, or that may come into existence, 
otherwise are neither adequate nor appro- 
priately located to accommodate the probable 
requirements of prospective residents: 


a) open space; 


b) community facilities; 

Gi XSechoois: 

dad) commercial services; 

e) municipal services; and 

f) other like facilities. e335 (1) (aan 


Preferred residential development or 

redevelopment within existing residential 

neighbourhoods shall be where the develop- | 
ment or redevelopment does not, in the 

opinion of Council, impose an undue load 

on the existing facilities mentioned in | 
sentence: 2.c50 4) Hae 2eaes (lL) ee 


Having regard to housing needs identified 
from time to time, Council may review | 
its program for the provision of municipal 

services for residential purposes every 

five years. 28355 12) (vi 


Objective 2: 


The removal of incompatible land uses within | 
residential areas and, where Council deems 

it to be feasible, the redevelopment of the | 
land for residential uses. 2236s “U2) | 


Implementation policies: 


Non-conforming uses shall be removed as 
Council determines is necessary or 
expedient. Duomo, Wes 


In considering the removal of any non- 
conforming use, Council shall have regard 
to, 


a) possible rehabilitation or conversion 
of the use for or into uses that are 
conforming; 


b) the maintenance of the character and 
quality of the residential area; 


c) such other matters as Council deems 
necessary or expedient. Zeavs (2) 


Objective 3: 
To promote the efficient use of energy and 
reduce environmental pollution through the 
accommodation of alternative and more 
efficient housing forms, layouts and 
configurations. Die are ay 
Implementation Policies: 
The residential designs that are desirable 
are those that incorporate and complement 
the environmental features of the area and 
that offer potential savings in energy through 
such means as, but not limited to, 
a) reduced road lengths; 
b) reduced lot widths; 
¢) building orientation; 


dad) protection of woodlots; 


e) retention of existing trees and other 


vegetation; 
i) clustering, Of Units; <nd 
g) such other matters as Council deems 


necessary or expedient. Biase) StS.) 


Subject, to the Ontario Building Code, 1974, 

development and redevelopment designs which 

reflect improved energy efficiency considera- 

tions and take into account innovations in 

building technology, shall be encouraged. 26803 (3) dee 


Subdivision standards and engineering 

requirements may be changed by Council, from 

time to time, to accommodate innovative 

and more efficient residential designs. Zides to) Gee 


Objective 4: 


Provide and maintain an adequate supply of 
land for residential development geared to 
the growth rate cf the City: Die aoe Aas) 


Implementation Policies: 


Periodic housing targets and priorities may be 
established by Council in consultation with 
the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. Za deo A) 


Council may establish a program to monitor 

annual residential development, up-date housing 

targets, revise priorities, identify policy 

changes in order to better achieve the housing 

targets. 22363 (Eee 


Plans of subdivisions and neighbourhood plans 
Shall take into account, as Council may determine, 


a) housing policy as set out in Item 1 of 
the 34th Report of the Planning and 
Development Committee, adopted by City 
Council on October 26, 19765 “and 


b) the existing supply of land designated 
for residential use remaining undeveloped 
throughout the City. 2c3¢3 (4) 


Housing targets and priorities, as may be 

established by Council, shall be adjusted to 

accommodate a reciprocal amount of housing to 

replace and offset the removal of residences 

by reason of the implementation of any 

redevelopment. Zesea (4) eee 


The provision of municipal services for which 
Council is responsible shall be staged having 
regard to, 
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a) the location of residential development 
and redevelopment, in relation to various 
facilities, as set out in sentences 
Pests era Wi is. Dieses, Cg) > (Ie d ecard 
Zitat at). (Lv)2. and 


b) the housing policy referred to in 
Col AU Se antes AA a 1 ie nay) Zeon StS Ce) 


Council shall encourage that the provision of 

services which are the responsibility of other 

levels of government, as well as the provision 

of public utilities, are staged in light of 

Zeous 4) i) above. 225465 (14) Kv) 


Goal 3% 

To achieve a hierarchy of land use which 

facilitates the fulfillment of this plan 

amendment. CE ae 
Objective 1: 

Stage development so as to allow for orderly 


development of undeveloped land for a more 
intensive residential use. Para he an 


I 
— 


Implementation Policies: 


Sunject eee Sentences: 42.3.3 (1) (7 )izc2<3<3 (4) 
iy) “and 223.4 8) (iv). ,especting various 
services and sentences 2.3.3 (4) (1) and 

2.3.3 (4) (iii) respecting housing, economic 
and functional uses shall be made of municipal 
facilities in each stage before permitting 
development in the next stage of development. 2p San. ll Wha 


JH 


The economic and functional development in 

each stage shall also be consistent with the 

financial capacity of the City to meet the 

public costs of permitting the next stage of 

development. Ae Oi” es Sy Ms ee | 


The sequence of staging of development in the 
undeveloped areas of the City shall be 


a) firstly, Stage l 
b) secondly, Stage 11 
C) sth ly. Saage, clk 
for the corresponding areas shown on a plan 


hereto annexed as Schedule "B", the Plan for 
the Staging of Development. Zane tb aa) 


Consistent with sentences 2.3.4 (1) (i) and 

22304. CL). <2) sabove, Council accepts “tne 

principle that 60 (sixty) percent of planned 

residential development has been registered 

in any serviced stage prior to permitting 

further residential development to occur in 

any subsequent undeveloped stage. Zao a. ele) 


Sentence 2.3.4 (1) (iv) notwithstanding, 

Council may vary the above-mentioned per- 

centage of planned development in light 

of special circumstances peculiar to a 

partially-developed neighbourhood or 

neighbourhoods within a particular stage. Dive ae 


In addition to sentence 2.3.4 (1) (iv) above, 

Council shall be satisfied that the program 

for the staging of services is compatible 

with said extensions of development. De aed ky) 


Objective 2: 


Provide for the gradual increase in average 
residential density. Pie Bore A (P28 


Implementation Policies: 


Subject to sentence 2.3.4 (1) (iv) respecting 

partially developed neighbourhoods, and 

sentence 2.3.3 (1) (vi) respecting existing 

facilities, preference shall be given to 

full residential development of neighbourhoods. Zea eaten 


The ultimate average population density of the 

undeveloped areas shall continue at 86 persons 

per gross residential hectare (or approximately 

35 persons per gross residential acre). Dare ee 


In order to accommodate the housing required 
to meet market demands, Council may, from 
time to time, determine the merit of, 


a) continuing the detailed predesigning of 
neighbourhoods, by neighbourhood plan; 


b) alternatives to the detailed predesign 
of neighbourhoods; 


c) amendments to the restricted area by-law; 
and, 


d) adopting as a measure of density 
Standard, "dwelling units per net 
residential hectare." 2 ee LO) 


— eo 


For the purpose of making the determination 
mentioned in sentence 2.3.4 (2) (111), 
Council's consideration shall include the 
following matters: 


a) the extent to which overall higher 
density of residential units has been 
achieved in neighbourhoods; 


b) the trends in persons per unit based 
on the type of dwelling unit; and 


c) the dwelling units required to accommodate 
86 persons per gross residential hectare. Jase C2) 


Subject to sentence 2.3.4 (2) (vi), increased 
densities shall be permitted only where the 
following facilities are in existence or are 
planned to be provided: 

a) Open Space; 

b) Community facilities; 

o) > Schools. 

d) Commercial Services; 

e) Municipal Services; and 

ft) * Other Like faciiieics. uae ede) 
Residential development referred to in sentence 
2.3.4 {2) (v) shall be permitted only if 
Counea.l) is Satistied that the facilities, 

a) are or would be adequate to absorb 

such additional demands as may 


reasonably be expected; and 


b) may be economically provided. Da cite te hse) 


Objective 3: 


Achieve residential land use patterns capable 
of supporting a more extensive and efficient 
transit system, reducing road lengths and 


reliance on the automobile. 
BS Ae Aa 


Implementation Policies: 


Preference shall be given to the location of 
higher density development on arterial streets 
fn Orde: to Support am efficient and 

economic level of transit service. 


Pape hee ame 


(vi) 
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Preference shall be given to the development 
of partially developed neighbourhoods 
adjacent to undeveloped neighbourhoods in 
accordance with the policy set out in 
sentence 2.3.4 (1) (iv) in order to minimize 
the period and amount of the subsidy required 
to support extensions of the transit system. 


Subsection 2.4 


INTERPRETATION 


The provisions of the Official Plan as amended 
from time to time respecting the interpretation 
of that plan shall apply with respect to this 
amendment. 


It is intended that this amendment express the 
principles and policy which will govern residential 
land use within the City of Hamilton, and while 
it is the most comprehensive statement of policy 
possible at this time, it is not to be assumed 
that changes will not be made to any of these 
principles and policy during the passage of 

time and after consideration by the authorities 
concerned. To this end, it is considered that 
the Plan should be comprehensively reviewed every 
five years in the light of development which has 
taken place hereunder and any changes in the 
pattern or demand or in the economy or otherwise. 


The boundaries between the classes of land use 
designated in Schedules a, Al; B and C are intended 
to be only general and not to define the exact 
limits of residential use. Furthermore, as 
outlined in the Policy Section of this amendment, 
the merit of certain areas for residential use 

will be determined by detailed neighbourhood plans 
and designated accordingly. 


It is intended, therefore, that adjustments 

may be made in respect of these boundaries in 
zoning by-laws without the necessity of further 
amending the Official Plan so long as such by-laws 
conform to the general intent and purpose of 

this amendment. 
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HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY OF HAMILTON 


After La Salle's visit in 1669, it was over 100 years before the first Euro- 
peans settled in what was to eventually become the City of Hamilton. 

By 1775 Robert Land and Richard Beasley had both built cabins, and by 

1791 thirty-one families were established in the area. The war of 

1812 provided the first real impetus to relatively rapid development 

of Hamilton due to its proximity to the battlegrounds, and by 1813, 

George Hamilton, after whom the city was named, had subdivided his 

farm and laid out the first streets of the Town of Barton, stretching 

from the Mountain to Burlington Bay and from Wellington to James Streets. 


By an Act of Parliament establishing the District of the Gore in 
1816 the town was renamed the Town of Hamilton, and provisions were 
made for the construction of a jail and court house. 


Although the Desjardins Canal linking Burlington Bay and Dundas via 
Cootes Paradise was completed in 1826, it was not until 1832, when 

the Burlington Canal connecting the Bay to Lake Ontario was completed, 
that the full benefits for trade and development began to be realized. 


The original boundaries of the town were delineated by an Act of 
Parliament in 1833; these being Queen Street to the west, Aberdeen 

on the south, Wellington to the east and Burlington Bay on the north. 
By 1846 the village was incorporated as the City of Hamilton, the 
boundaries of which were extended to Wentworth Street on the east 

and the Mountain to the south, while a large area stretching west- 
ward to Chedoke Creek and northward to include the Burlington Heights 
In-shore Bar was also added to the city. Throughout this period the 
development of Hamilton was centred around its function as a port, 
with water transportation being the focus of the local economy. 


About this time the city made its first attempts at providing various 
“social services", such as a police force and facilities for the poor 
and destitute. Roads were surveyed and laid out, including York and 
King Streets, although swampy lands north of Barton Street along the 
waterfront were largely ignored. Some port facilities were constructed 
north of the town, however, while King and James Streets evolved as 


the commercial and residential core of the City. Hamilton's first 


ey ae 


park, the "Gore" of King Street (Gore Park) was established in 1852. 


Hamilton benefited from the railway construction boom occurring in 
Canada during the 1850's, and by 1854 the Great Western Railway had 
reached the city. This gave Hamilton its first competitive edge 

over neighbouring Dundas and this new access to regional and national 
markets provided the city with a great impetus for development. 
However, Hamilton overextended its fiscal resources during this period 
and a recession in 1859 forced many factories to close and other firms 
to move to Toronto. This setback hindered further growth of the city 
for at least two decades. In order to regain her position, the city 
attempted to attract industries not in direct competition with those 
in Toronto or Dundas and by 1873 various industries, including a number 
of iron foundaries had been established. 


The city was extended as far east as Sherman Avenue in 1891, and a 
small area above the mountain was also incorporated. The creation of 
an “incline” railway ascending the escarpment from James Street was the 
first critical step in opening up the mountain area to development. 


The years around the turn-of-the-century were busy ones for the 

City of Hamilton. 1895 saw the arrival of the new Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway and the first blast furnace in Ontario was brought 
into production the same year. In 1896 the first hydro-electric 
generating plant in eastern Canada was completed at Decew Falls, 
providing the city with the cheapest power then available in North 
America. Other industries, reliant on the steel industry, rail service 
and cheap power were drawn to the area, generally establishing in the 
industrial area evolving on the waterfront. This industrial development 
and the spur lines established to service it had tremendous impacts on 
the character of the city that remain in evidence even today. 


The direction of urban growth stimulated by the rapid economic develop- 
ment of this period was restricted on the south by the Niagara Escarp- 
ment, which remained throughout this period a relatively impregnable 
barrier to urban expansion, on the west by the Chedoke Valley, and 

on the north by industrial uses, rail lines and generally marshy 

lands suitable only for upgrading for industrial use. The alternative, 


SU NS 


of course, was eastward expansion along the relatively flat bed of 
ancient Lake Iroquois, resulting in the rather "“off-centre" location 
of the downtown area with respect to the remainder of the city evident 
today. 


Economic growth progressed steadily in the early 1900's with the city 
expanding accordingly. The barrier imposed by the Chedoke Valley was 
finally bridged in 1914 as development expanded into the area now known 
as Westdale. 


The First World War stimulated the second major boom for Hamilton 
industry which was sustained during the post-war years by high Canadian 
consumption patterns and the establishment of new industries. However, 
the emphasis on industrial development without planned guidelines 

soon created many problems of a social nature. Working class neigh- 
bourhoods were blighted by their proximity to industries and rail 
lines, there were inadequacies in various recreation and community 
facilities, and housing began to deteriorate in certain areas. 


In an effort to tackle these problems and the general need to guide 
future urban development, the city in 1917 hired a Consulting Engineer 
and Town Planner from Ottawa, Noulan Cauchon, to study the situation. 
In his Reconnaisance Report submitted to the Plan Commission, the 
consultant made various proposals of grand and monumental urban design 
and architecture for the city, but he also made many practical and 
valuable recommendations with respect to transportation, conservation 
and regional government. Some of these latter proposals have relevance 
even today, such as the creation of an escarpment trail, the preserva- 
tion of the Chedoke Valley, and the Red Hill and Hendrie Ravines, the 
conservation of beach areas and the creation of a harbour driveway. 
Finally, he recommended with some foresight that all the Niagara 
Peninsula be brought together under a single administrative structure 
to deal more effectively with regional-scale problems. Later reports 
in which he was involved also examined the problems created by rail 
lines within the city, and the need for mountain access routes. 
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Given the political and economic conditions of the 1920's, few recom- 
mendations of the above reports were ever implemented. Two notable 
exceptions however, were the St. Joseph's Drive - Sherman Cut mountain 
access and the James Street North C.N.R. station. 


Growth of the city continued throughout this decade. Better harbour 
facilities, the construction of a new Welland Canal and various federal 
government trade policies improved Hamilton's international competitive 
position and helped stimulate further economic growth. Hamilton 
expanded as far east as Parkdale Avenue and more land on the Mountain 
was annexed into the city. 


World War 11 provided the necessary stimulus for economic recovery in 
conjunction with new desires for expanded government involvement and 
control to prevent other similar recessions from recurring. In recog- 
nizing its responsibilities the Provincial Government in 1944 passed 
the Department of Planning and Development Act and in 1946 the Planning 
Act, to deal with planning problems. Municipalities were now 
authorized to prepare Official Plans and Zoning By-laws, and in 1944 

a consultant, E.G.Faludi, was retained to prepare the first compre- 
hensive plan for the City of Hamilton. The document was presented to 
Council in 1947. 


Faludi's report was a timely and insightful document which made many 
proposals that were eventually implemented or which are still of interest 
even today. Among his recommendations were a new civic centre at Main 
and John Streets, a new Cultural Centre at Main and James, and a Central 
Area Commercial Improvement and Redevelopment program north of King 

and west of James Streets. He identified and examined four potential 
redevelopment areas, including the York Street area and the North End 
Residential Enclaves, recommended changes to the transportation and 
transit systems, proposed a "green belt" system of parks and an 

improved distribution of parkland, and identified two alternative 
regional planning areas. 


While never officially sanctioned, this plan provides perhaps the first 
step towards comprehensive planning in the City of Hamilton. As a 
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result of the logical development of proposals and the articulation 

of implementing strategies, many proposals have since been implemented, 
such as the city's urban renewal program, the conversion to trolley 
buses, the construction of a municipal parking structure and the 
Burlington Street widening. 


The data of the 1941 Census, as utilized by Faludi, represents the first 
comprehensive attempt to document housing conditions in Hamilton, and 
indeed, the entire country. It is of interest to note some of the 
findings. Some 10,320 acres of land in Hamilton were developed, of 
which 36.8% or 3,800 acres were in residential use. Approximately 74% 
of all dwellings were single family units, 5% were semi-detached, 20% 
were apartments and flats and only 1% were sections of row or terrace 
development. With respect to apartments, only 4% of all units were 
contained in buildings of 10 or more units. One dwelling in every 22 
contained business premises. The value of the average dwelling was 
only $3,900. with mortgages averaging half that amount at 5.8% interest. 
Monthly rents averaged $27. for the city's 55.5% tenant households. 
Property taxes averaged $126. per home. 


In 1947 the Hamilton Planning Area Board was created to replace the 
Town Planning Committee. The next year the Hamilton Planning Depart- 
ment was finally established, producing the city's first Official Plan 
document and Zoning By-law in 1951. 


Following World War 11, the mountain area, which discouraged development 
for years because of limited accessibility and difficult building con- 
ditions, created by the lack of overburden, was opening up for development. 
Although a number of annexations occurred during this period, further 
emphasizing the need for comprehensive land use planning policies, 

the Planning Department was, however, more occupied with specialized 
Studies. Under the National Housing Act of 1954 and the Ontario 
Planning Act of 1955, City Council and the Urban Renewal Committee 

in 1957 initiated an urban renewal program by directing the Planning 
Department to study general socio-economic building conditions in the 
city. The Department's Urban Renewal Study, presented to Board of 
Control in 1959, recommended varying degrees of renewal to nine areas 

of the city. 


Saas 


Four renewal schemes were undertaken under the administration of the 
now defunct Urban Renewal Department, organized in 1963. These schemes 
were the North End, the Civic (L.D.Jackson) Square, York Street and the 
Van Wagner's - Crescent Beach. 


In other areas related to planning, a system of one-way streets was 
developed after a 1956 traffic study of Hamilton. An amendment to the 
Zoning By-law in 1961 permitting an "E-3" high density zone in the 
downtown area made it feasible for private interests to assemble and 
redevelop these lands for high rise apartment buildings. Large amounts 
of this type of development have occurred in recent years. 


The Hamilton Area Transportation Study of 1963 was a comprehensive 

study that proposed various transportation improvements, including 

3 new mountain accesses. The implemented results of the study have 
been the Claremont Access and the redesign of Burlington Street. 


By the early sixties it was apparent that the large amounts of 
undeveloped land annexed by the city since 1950 were in dire need of 
some comprehensive land use guidelines for development. Murray V.Jones 
Limited prepared an Official Plan Amendment in 1966 to deal with these 
undeveloped areas which was adopted by Council in 1967 as Amendment 

No. 228. This plan guides the more detailed development considera- 
tions contained in specific neighbourhood plans. These neighbourhoods 
now act as the basic unit for planning purposes in the City of 
Hamilton. 


The economic and social growth of Hamilton in this century has been 
phenomenal, placing it among the most important cities in Eastern 
Canada. As a result, large amounts of new housing have been constructed 
over the years in a wide range of densities, styles and locations. 

Yet it was not until 1951 that Hamilton adopted its first Official Plan, 
a document which has since been amended over 300 times. There remains 
even today a dearth of objectives and policies to guide residential 

land use, be it new high density development in the city's core area, 
redevelopment of blighted areas, preservation and improvement of 
established, stable neighbourhoods, or new development on the Mountain, 
that are clear, complementary and comprehensive. 
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Appendix 2 


Urban Analysis: Residential Land Use 


age Residential Sector Analysis 


As would be expected, the greater portion of land in the City of 
Hamilton is occupied by residential uses which are neither homogenous 
nor uniformly distributed. Rather, history, geography and a wide 
array of economic, cultural, industrial and administrative factors 
have combined to create a city with diverse patterns and pockets 

of residential development, each distinct from one another. The 
residential fabric of Hamilton is a dynamic element in the constantly 
changing character of the city, one which has great significance 

in the lives of all residents. In dealing with the challenge of 
planning for the residential use of land, it is critical that some 
examination of the various residential components be carried out 

as a background to the development of sound, practical policies. 


The residential areas of Hamilton can be categorized or grouped in 
any number of ways, but in order to avoid the confusion of a myriad 
of comparisons, correlations and interrelationships between these 
residential "sections", a simplistic approach might be pursued. 

In other words, the city could readily be broken down into three 
sectors for analytic purposes: those areas which are presently 
undeveloped to any extent, those areas which are essentially 
completely developed and are, in a sense, stable, and those areas 
which are in a state of "transition". This latter group includes 
those areas which are undergoing some degree of redevelopment to higher 
densities as well as those areas which the planning process has 
identified as being at various stages of their initial development 
for residential use. 
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Delineation of the Residential Sectors: 


The residential "sectors" identified for further analysis 
are: 
i) Undeveloped 
ii) Stable 
iii) Transitional - Developing 
- Redeveloping 


These sectors were then spatially delineated on the following 
basis: 
i) Undeveloped - includes those areas which: 
(a) are not covered by approved or 
proposed neighbourhood plans; 


(b) are essentially undeveloped for 
residential or other urban uses; 


(c) have a Stage 2 or 3 designation in 
O:P. A. 228; 


(d) for all intents and purposes will 
remain in their present state under 
current planning provisions. 

qb) Stable - includes those areas which: 

(a) are essentially completely developed 
for residential use, and 

(b) for which planning provisions indicate 
neither an increase nor decrease in 
net residential density. 

sahile, Transitional - Includes those areas where a change in 
net residential density is planned. This 
category is further subdivided into two 
distinct sub-sectors. 
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1) Developing : These areas are presently 
undeveloped areas for which 
approved or proposed neighbour- 
hood plans indicate an increase in 
net residential density. 

2) Redeveloping: These are presently developed 
areas for which approved or proposed 
neighbourhood plans indicate a change 
in residential density. These include 
redesignations of existing residential 
areas to a higher residential density 
as well as other areas to non- 
residential uses, thus resulting in a 
decrease in density. The difference 
will determine the net change for each 
"redeveloping" area. 


Cae Undeveloped Sector 
The undeveloped sector consists of approximately 1570 acres of land 


in the southwest corner of the city, comprising roughly 9 neighbourhoods. 
The area extends basically from the city boundaries on the south and 
west sides north to Stone Church Road and east to Upper Wetlington 

Street. Additional areas include Jerome and the western portion of 


Chappel West neighbourhoods. This section is roughly 4 miles from the 
downtown core. 


This portion of the city consists of glaciolacustrine deposits of 

sands, silts and clays of varying depths underlaid by a limestone 

plain. The topography rises gently from the northeast to the wouthwest, 
cresting at approximately 770 feet above sea level with contours 
descending gradually from here toward the southwest. This crest 
separates the Red Hill Creek watershed in the northwest from the 

Tiffany and Twenty Mile Creek watersheds to the southwest, thereby 
affecting the feasibility or providing gravity flow services to this 
area. 
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Land use in this sector is predominantly agricultural with some 

open space uses. Residential development, most of which dates from 
1940 to 1957, consists generally of single family dwellings, thinly 
scattered on large lots along major roads at densities of less than 

5 units per acre. Jerome neighbourhood contains the only public 

school in this sector, situated on Upper James Street. Most neignbour- 
hoods immediately to the north contain schools serving the area. 
Commercial facilities are minimal, restricted essentially to the Upper 
James corridor. 


The 1975 population amounted to only 930 persons, or roughly 0.3% 
of the city's population. Population levels have fluctuated only 
slightly in recent years, with development occurring on individual 
scattered lots rather than in subdivision fom. 


Amendment No. 228 to the Official Plan for Hamilton currently covers 
this portion of the city. Under the amendment, development is 

to be staged to reflect the staging of construction and extension of 
municipal sewerage and water service to promote orderly, economical ly 
efficient urban growth. Only the upper portion of Jerome Neighbour- 
hood falls under the Stage 1 priority. The balance of this sector, 

as far west as the previously mentioned height of land running through 
Sheldon and Kennedy East Neighbourhoods, is identified as Stage II. 
The remaining area to the west was given a stage 11] priority, because 
of the difficulty and costs involved in servicing, as well as the 
lengthy delay anticipated before demand for the development of this 
area materializes. No time frame is assumed for this staging as 

there are too many variables and unknowns to accurately predict 

when each will be complete, but other areas currently covered by 
neighbourhood plans appear to be satisfying demands, and it is not 
felt that this sector will be required to accommodate substantial 
development until after 1990. In this sense it is anticipated the un- 
developed sector will remain as such, relatively stable and with 
limited services capacity and development. 
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STABLE SECTOR 

There are five sub-sectors of the Stable Sector: (1) West 
Hamilton (area west of Chedoke Valley), (2) Mountain, (3) 
Lower City (area below the escarpment from Gage Avenue 

to Red Hill Creek, north to Barton Street), (4) Central 
Fringe (between Chedoke Valley and Gage Avenye, below 

the escarpment) and (5) Hamilton East (area east of Red 
Hill Creek). 

(a) West Hamilton Stable Sub-Sector 


This sub-sector includes the area west of the Chedoke Valley 
including Westdale N. & S., Ainslie Wood, Ainslie Wood 

N., E., and W. Neighbourhoods. Residential development is 
mostly pre-1957. The initial development occurred closest 
to the city, across the Chedoke Valley from 1915 - 1939. 
Further development beyond the existing occurred from 1940 

- 1957 and from 1958 - 1969 a certain amount of residential 
infill occurred, mainly in Ainslie Wood and Ainslie Wood 
West Neighbourhoods. There has been little development 
Since 1970, apartments excepted. Apartments are concentrated 
along Main Street West. 


Although the area is predominantly residential, a T.H. & B. 
railway line passes through immediately south of Baxter Street 
and Glenmount Avenue. There is a small industrial pocket 
south of Main, East of Rifle Range Road. 


(b) Mountain Stable Sub-Sector 


This sub-sector includes lands of Mountview, Westcliffe 
East and West, Mohawk, Southam, Centremount, Inch Park, 
Eastmount, Raleigh, Sunninghill, Sherwood, Huntington, 
Hampton Heights, Mcassa, Burkholme, Hill Park, Balfour, 
Bonnington, Buchanan, Fessendon, Gilbert, Rolston, Yeoville, 
Greenington, Bruleville, Thorner, Lawfield, Berrisfield, 
Lisgar, Quinndale, Gourley, Gilkson, Falkirk East, Kennedy 
East and Allison Neighbourhoods. Within this sub-sector 
was 97.5% of the mountain's 1975 population. 
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The earliest substantial development was concentrated along the 
mountain brow in the north ends of Inch Park, Eastmount and Raleigh 
neighbourhoods, occurring during the period 1901 - 1914, with a 

spine extending down East 24th and East 25th Streets. This area still 
contains some of the fine, substantial homes constructed during 

this period. 


The area along, or in close proximity to Concession Street, today 
remains as a sort of commercial focus with significant mixed use 
developement as well as apartment development and conversions. The 
remainder of the area is predominantly single and two family. 


Development during the period 1915 - 1939 occurred generally adjacent 
to the above, stretching along the escarpment on either side or just 
behind the above, stretching along North-South streets. 


Centremount neighbourhood was essentially completely developed 
during this period, and indeed, mixed use development began to 
stretch along Upper Wellington Street. 


Residential use is predominantly single family, although the north 
end of Raleigh Neighbourhood above Concession was substantially 
developed with apartment buildings. 


From 1940 to 1957, much more expansive, predominantly single family 
development occurred in an arc around the above; the next stage 

in the succession of residential development stretching southward 
from the escarpment. Indeed, this stage almost completely developed 
lands bounded by the escarpment, West 5th Street and Mohawk Road. 
This also represents the period when development first broke away 
from a homogenous concentrated pattern. Fragmented, irregular and 
random development common during the post-war years and the fifties 
throughout North America, began to stretch along major roads, 
predominantly toward the south. 
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Some pockets of subdivision-type development occurred along West 
5th, in Kennedy East and Albion Neighbourhoods, as well as in 
portions of the Westcliffe East and West Neighbourhoods. 


From 1958 to 1969, development again occurred in a rather homogenous 
band surrounding and infilling the previous stage. The area north 
of Mohawk to the escarpment was essentially fully developed during 
this period, as were major portions of the row of neighbourhoods 
immediately south of Mohawk. 


The period from 1968 to 1976 marks the era of neighbourhood planning. 
Much of the development occurred as infill adjacent to older existing 
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development, generally north of Mohawk Road. 


Substantial development occurred in other separate distinct parcels 


as well: 
(a) In Gilkson and Gourley Neighbourhoods on either side of Garth St 
(b) the Northeast corner of Fessenden and Quinndale Neighbourhoods [ij 


From 1970 to 1976 the rapid appearance of sizeabletownhouse cee oon 
especially in the newer areas below Mohawk Road. 


(c) Lower City Stable Sub-Sector 


This sub-Sector includes lands below the escarpment, east of Gage 
Avenue and west of the Red Hill Creek, including all or portions 
of Crown Point East and West, Delta East and West, Homeside, 
Bartonville, Rosedale, Glenview East and West, Normanhurst, 
McQuesten East and West and Parkview East and West Neighbourhoods. 


This sub-sector displays the classic pattern of urban expansion 
outward from the central core. Initial development passed Gage 
Avenue, proceeding essentially along either side of Barton St., 
during the period 1901 - 1914. From 1915 - 1939 development 
filled in almost all the land as far east as Kenilworth Avenue, 
althouch development passed Kenilworth, filling in the block 
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bounded by Strathearme, Main and the C.N.R. tracks. By 1957 
almost all of the remaining land as far east as the Red Hill 
Creek Valley had been developed. The resulting concentric bands 
of development are readily apparent on the maps. Very little 
development has occurred since 1969. 

d) Central Fringe Stable Sub-Sector 


This sub-sector consists of all or portions of the 15 neighbour- 
hoods below the escarpment between Gage Avenue and the Chedoke 
Valley (excluding Durand and Chedoke Park as well as the 
industrial areas). Fragmented by the transitional redevelopment 
sector, it consists of 1,139.9 acres. If only the 13 neighbour- 
hoods affected by the transitional sector are considered, the 
Central Fringe Sub-Sector consists of 80% of both residential 
acreage and population. Close to 30,000 dwelling units housing 
71,500 people are contained within this sector. 


The Central Fringe sub-sector contains a wide variety of housing 
types in a range of densities, some of which are the highest 

in the City. It also contains some of the oldest development 

in Hamilton as well as a great deal of non-residential uses. 

The location of the core area, the proximity of many industrial 
operations, high traffic volumes and daytime populations, 
substantial mixed use development, etc., all combine to create 
special problems for residents and residential uses in this part 
of the City, even though its basically stable. Congestion, 
noise, "crowding", crime, lack of open space, deterioration, 
encroachment, impermanence, etc., are all indicative problems 
unique to older residential areas in proximity to a core area. 
For the purposes of preparing the residential plan, this sub- 
sector shall be considered as consisting of all blocks or part 
blocks in residential use for which no change in residential 
density is provided for in the neighbourhood plans. 


Wye | 
(e) Hamilton East Stable Sub-Sector _ | 


This sub-sector includes lands east of the Red Hill Creek, in- | 
cluding portions or all of Red Hill, Vincent, Gershome, Corman, 
Greenford, Kently and Riverdale East and West Neighbourhoods. 

This area has developed since 1940. From 1940 to 1957, | 
residential development was scattered in relatively smal] 

pockets, especially along the valley, the largest one located | 
in the western portion of Corman Neighbourhood. From 1958 to 1969 
development continued generally along north-south roads on 

either side of Queenston Road. To a lesser extent, ribbon 


development occurred along Mount Albion and Quigley Roads. | 
Substantial infilling has occurred above King Street from | 
1970 to 1976. During this period, below King, substantial 

development occurred in Red Hill, Vincent and Gershome Neigh- | 
bourhoods. 


2.4.1 Transitional Developing Sub-Sector | 


This sector consists of all or portions of neighbourhoods in various | 
states of low intensity development for which approved neighbourhood 
plans indicate an increase in net residential density. Twenty-eight | 
neighbourhoods are involved including 20 above the escarpment (south 
of Monawk Road). | 


In all, just under 1260 acres (net) are identifiable as in this sector, 
(or approximately 26.2% of the total net acreage of the neighbourhoods | 
involved) and can be considered as "developing" under neighbourhood 
plans. The plans accommodate an additional 58,551 persons and 17,701 dwelling | 
units, both of which will about double the 1975 total for those neighbour- 
hoods. This population increase is roughly 7.0 times greater than that | 
projected for the entire city by 1981. If a longer time frame is used, 
this figure is 3.8 times greater than the increase projected to 1987, | 
2.7 time the increase projected to 1991, and indeed 1.7 times the increase 
to 2001. 

| 
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The developing sector will ultimately contain a mixture of housing 
types. Approximately 2/3 of the net area of this sector, or 81] 

acres, is planned to accommodate single and double units. With 
densities of slightly below 8 units per net acre (upna) and 3.8 

persons per unit (ppu) 24,475 people (41.8% of the total increase 

in this sector) will be housed in 6,460 dwelling units (or 36.5% 

of all new housing in this sector). As is readily evident, this is the 
predominant housing form planned for the developing sector. 


At approximately 16 upna and 3.5 ppu, attached units rank second, with 
20.5% of the net acreage (258 acres) and 23.3% of the total dwelling 
units (4,117 units) housing 24.7% of the potential population increase 
(14,485 persons). 


By comparison "low" density apartment units in actuality have an even 
higher density than attached, or 31.5 upna. Thus, while it ranks 

third in acreage involved (136.1 acreas or 10.8%), the high density 
results in the accommodation of the second highest number of units 
(4.291 or 24.2%). Also, while average ppu for this is only 3.0, 12,795 
people can be accommodated (21.9%)which is very close to the number 
accommodated by attached housing units. 


Medium density units, averaging about 53 upna, have a ppu of only 2.4. 

Of the total acreage, 4.2% or 52.5 net acres fall within this category. 
Sixteen percent of all units (or 2,775) is thus expected to house 6,659 
persons (11.4% of the total). The final category, the "mixed" commercial/ 
apartment group amounts to only 1.2 acres in Falkirk East neighbourhood, 
accommodating 139 persons in 58 units at a desnity of only 46.8 upna and 
2.4 ppu. 


eee. Transitional Redeveloping Sub-Sector 


Concentrated mainly in the central area of the City this sector contains 
some of the oldest development in Hamilton. In recent years a great 
deal of redevelopment has occurred in this sector as the result 

of numerous forces, and the abundance of new highrise apartment 
buildings as well as the Jackson Square development attest to the 


dramatic changes occurring in the downtown area. 
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The plans prepared for the neighbourhoods in this area have recognized 
the implications of this trend such as the continuation of demand for 
accommodation in proximity to the downtown and the need to achieve 
efficiency with respect to the distribution and density pattern of 
residential development. A number of areas are thus designated in the 
plans for higher density development, most on a block by block or part- 
block basis. In some cases it is planned that existing residential dev- 
elopment will be replaced by non-residential uses. 


In the interest of clarity this sector appears as a solid continuous mass 

on Map 1 (Sectors) when in reality it is composed of a mixture of blocks 
where residential densities will change, and blocks where no change is 
anticipated. (This latter group can be considered as comprising, with 

the addition of Kirkendall South and Stipeley neighbourhoods, the Central 
Fringe Stable Sub-Sector). The delineation on Map 1 of the Transitional 
Redeveloping Sector is intended to display only the extent of blocks within 
the redeveloping category in tne Central Area. 


The transitional redeveloping sub-sector consists of 185.04 acres of 
land currently used for residential purposes. A total of 15,013 

persons in 7,683 dwelling units are affected, with an additional 553 
units vacant. On a persons per unit basis, this sector (at 1.95 ppu) 

is well below the 2.7 ppu of the remaining area of the 13 neighbourhoods 
involved. Similarly, residential density is substantially higher for 
this sector, at 44.51 units per net acre, than for the remainder at only 
28.18 unit per net acre. 
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Assuming complete implementation of existing neighbourhood pians, 

the transitional sector will be subtantially altered by some point 

in the future. Of the 185.04 acres in 1975 only 164.86 acres will 
remain in residential use. An additional 103.69 acres will be brought 
into residential use, bringing the ultimate total to 268.55 acres. 

This amounts to a net increase of 83.51 acres, or 45% over the original 
total. 


This change is relatively minor by comparison to the changes in 
population and dwelling units anticipated. Population will increase 
60.5% over 1975 levels to 121,694 persons, of which roughly half stems 
from the provisions of the neighbourhood plans. The number of dwelling 
units will increase an even greater 69.7% to 57,339. Anticipated 

ppu's under the plans range from 1.7 to 3.5 averaging 1.9. This is quite 
close to the existing average for those areas directly affected by the 
plans of 1.95 ppu. In all neighbourhoods except Durand it is likely 

that overall ppu's will have dropped after implementation of the plans. 


The most significant change will occur with respect to residential 
density. The 1975 density for the neighbourhoods involved was 30.9 
units per net acre (upna). The existing density of the areas directly 
affected by the neighbourhood plans is substantially higher at 44.51 
upna, although this will ultimately rise to 118.3 upna under the plans. 
The net effect will be an overall increase of 57.93% in the density 

of the neighbourhoods involved coupled with relatively minor additional 
land requirements. 


When compared to the City as a whole, a number of interesting facts 
emerge. Where the city and Lower City had vacancy rates of 5.6% and 
6.7% respectively in 1975, the transitional redeveloping sector had an 
overall rate of 6.7% also. (Those areas removed from residential use 
under the plans had a rate of 10.24% while those areas where density 

is planned to increase had a rate of only 6.5%. The former ranged from 
0% in Durand, for example, to highs of 16.1% (Landsdale) 18.2% (North 
End West) and 21.1% (Corktown). The latter ranged from 0% in Blakeley 
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to 18.2% (North End West) 19.9% (Beasley) and 20.7% (Central). With 
respect to density, the affected neighbourhoods averaged 30.9 upna in 
1975 as mentioned above, as opposed to only 12.0 upna for the entire 
City. Household size is generally smaller than for the whole City 
averaging only 2.5 ppu versus 2.9 ppu. 


Tables 2 and 3 examine various dwelling unit characteristics. Apart- 
ments dominate the transitional redeveloping sector at 63.5% of all 
units in 1975, accounting for fully 1/6th of all apartments in the 
City. On the other end of the scale singles and doubles account 

for only 18.4% of all units in this sector as opposed to 60.5% for 
the City. As discussed earlier, higher density development dominates 
the plans for this sector, accounting for 31,245 units. Singles, 
doubles, attached and low density units account for only 1.69% of 
planned units. 


City: 

Singles/ Doubles 
Attached 
Apartments 
Other 


Lower City: 
Singles/ Doubles 


Attached 
Apartments 
Other 


RESIDENTIAL SITUATION 1975 


Acreage 


O52 00.0 
453.3 
442.4 

Lee oocs 


33/90. 
20/.9 
S20 eS 

8,473.9 
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TABLE 2 


Population Occupied Total 


215),560 
23,638 
56,545 
T1852 


12000 
17,607 
43,233 

9,888 


Transitional Redeveloping Sub-Sector: 


Singles/Doubles 
Attached 
Apartments 
Other 


74.02 
aay sa 
47.35 
36.38 


ooo? 
1Gous 
73061 
1,188 


Da 


66 ,281 
8,056 
ao,ocu 
35909 


41,767 
G53C0 
22 ,948 
S3Uce 


1,386 
857 
5,016 
424 


Dez 


68,809 
8,889 
314675 
4,383 


43,671 
7,076 
24,928 
3,764 


ed iy 
994 
Dsccu 
494 


2OF 


Total 


ize 
63. 
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an9 1976 
ceo 716 
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Shia 1126 
2.8 26.4 
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313-2035 
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TABLE 3 


PLANNED RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
TRANSITIONAL REDEVELOPING NEIGHBOURHOODS 


ACRES UNITS POPULATION 
No. % No. % No. to 
Singles/Doubles 6.61 2.50 98 aol 373 .60 
Attached 530 180 102 wo2 325 50 
Low Density Dial d oc oor 1.06 808 1.30 
Medium Density 113.40 42.20 10,847 34.10 2o39o0 370 
High Density 47.19 17560 Vigooe 23.00 13,448 eaamgy® 
Commercial/Apartments 90.26 33.00 13,066 41.10 22,964 S100 


TOTAL 268.55 100.00 Ol ee 100.00 60,871 100.00 
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ae) SUMMARY - RESIDENTIAL SECTOR ANALYSIS 


Table 4 displays what might be called the existing plan scenario, taken 
from a base year of 1975. As discussed in the previous sector analysis, 
it is not to be expected that either the Stable or Undeveloped sectors 
will experience any significant development or population change (aside 
from natural demographic fluctuations). Only the transitional sector 
will experience "planned" change. 


In this regard there will be a slight 5.4%) increase in the amount 

of residential acreage in Hamilton, assuming of course, full implementation 
of existing neighbourhood plans. It is anticipated that development will 
occur, however, at higher densities generally than in the past, as 

an increase of 38,4% in population, amounting to 119,422 persons, can 

be accommodated. 


Different population growth rates will determine the "life" of the 
planned supply of residential land. For example, a growth rate of 

3.0% will use up the existing planned supply in only 13 years (Table 5). 
Enough land is presently designated residential in secondary plans 

or for an increase in density to satisfy demand to the turn of the 
century at an annual growth rate of approximately 1.7%. However. 

a rate somewhere below 1.0% annually is more realistic and a consistent 
rate of .7% means no new residential designations would be required 
until after 2030; .4% until 2070. Indeed, over 3.6 times as many 

new people as will likely live in Hamilton by 2001 can be accommodated 
on the basis of existing plans alone. 


These figures are intended to be illustrative only and should not be 
taken as definite indication. However, it is safe to assume that an 
over-supply exists of land designated for various densities of resid- 
ential use over the short term. The magnitude, or the duration for 

that matter, of this over-supply will be affected by changing demo- 
graphic trends, housing preferences, and economic conditions, as well as 
by changes to, or only partial implementation of, existing plans. 
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CUS 


TABLE 5 


ACCOMMODATION OF POPULATION GROWTH 


1975 Population: 310,595 


Planned Population: 430,017 


(Net Increase: 119,422) 
City Population Number of Years Required to Reach 
Growth Rate Per Year (%)* Planned Population 

(Year) 

35.0 12.8 (1986) 

Ze 15.4 (1988) 

220 19.2 (1994) 

15 2536 (2000) 

10 | 38.4 (2013) 

9 42.7 (2018) 

Rs: 48.1 (2023) 

ny 54.9 (2030) 

<6 64.1 (2039) 

5 76.9 (2052) 

4 96.1 (2071) 

3 128.2 (2103) 

ve 192.2 (2167) 


* Increments are fixed as a percentage of the base year (1975) and 
are not calculated on a compound basis. 
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Policies that relate to residential land use for the city as a 
whole are essentially lacking. Only Amendment No. 213's (year 1966) 
extended definition for the "Residential" land use classification 

as amended provides any sort of "policy" statement applicable to 

all areas of the city. 


Presented below is the definition of the residential land use 
classification as it appeared in Amendment No. 91 and 9IA 

(year 1958). The definition remained unchanged in Amendments Hoe io 
(year 1960) and No. 200 (year 1965). 


The Residential classification of land shall mean that the predominant 
use of land in the area so designated shall be for dwellings. Various 
types of dwellings are included under this classification, but similar 
types shall be located together, rather than indiscriminate mixing 

of the various types. This classification need not prevent some of 
the land being used for other purposes provided that these purposes 
are compatible to dwellings and their location in a residential 

area is necessary to serve the surrounding dwellings, and provided 
further that these uses will in no way contribute to the depreciation 
and deterioration of the value and amenity of the area for dwellings, 
and that precautions are taken by imposing standards on how the land 
may be used to protect the value and amenity of the area for dwellings, 
so that at all times the interests of the dwellings are paramount. 
This exception to permit other uses of land does not include any 
commercial or industrial use of land that may be interpreted as being 
compatible to dwellings or necessary to serve the dwellings. 


Amendment No. 213 (year 1966) substantially altered this definition 
while adding a number of other comprehensive policies. 


a) Residential 
The residential classification of land shall mean that the pre- 
dominant use of land in the area shall be for dwellings. Various 
types of dwellings are permitted in this elassitication, but 
similar types shall be located together so that there shall be 
no indiscriminate mixing of the various types. Appropriate 


The 
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measures will be provided to protect low density residential 
development against residential uses of high density and to 
protect all residential development against other uses which 
might infringe upon the amenities of the residential lands. 

The classification shall also permit uses which are compatible 
to dwellings and which are necessary to serve the surrounding 
dwellings adequately, such as schools, neighbourhood parks, 
churches, and public utilities. Neighbourhood Commercial uses 
sufficient and necessary to serve only the day to day needs 

of the immediate residential area including small individual 
retail or service stores and commercial uses in apartment buildings 
sufficient only to serve the occupants thereof may be permitted 
without an amendment to the Official Plan. Preference should, 
however, be given to small groups of shops in suitable locations 
so as to prevent the scatter of commercial uses. Appropriate 
measures (such as increased yards, adequate off-street parking, 
landscaped buffer strips, prohibition of outside storage and 
light measures) shall be provided by new developments of this 
nature, so as to preserve the amenities for the surrounding 
residential uses. 


This definition shall not be construed as to permitting a group 

of commercial uses exceeding two acres in the area, a gasoline 
service station or any industrial use which might otherwise be 
deemed to serve the immediate area. All neighbourhood commercial 
uses shall be permitted only on specific applications for rezoning 
so that regard can be had to the items above set out. 


additional policies were: 
Prior to permitting high and medium density residential develop- 
ment by rezoning measures, Council will consider: 
i) adequacy of neighbourhood facilities, including schools, parks, 
churches, libraries, municipal services, etc. having regard 
to the anticipated population density, and; 

ii) protection of existing development, particularly where such 
development will be the ultimate use in the foreseeable future, 
by provision of appropriate landscapings, siting, height 
control, buffering and like measures. 
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Public utilities and similar facilities shall be so treated 
where possible as to be in keeping with the general character 
of the surrounding buildings, structures and landscaping features. 


When rezoning for commercial or industrial development, adjacent 
to residential areas, consideration will be given to "buffering" 
The Residential Land Use Classification remained unchanged in 
Amendment No. 228, (year 1969) although this amendment presented 
the greatest number of readily identifiable policies, albeit 


applicable only to the area covered by the amendment. 


These policies are: 


1) 


Residential development shall take place in "neighbourhoods", 
each having its own complement of schools, parks, institutional 
uses, local shopping facilities, etc. 

Provision of open space to be at a standard of 10 acres/1,000 
population (6.6 acres from parks, 3.4 acres from schools. ) 


Strip commercial development will be discouraged and neighbourhood 
commercial centres encouraged. 


Overall gross residential density will not exceed 35 persons/ 
acre,. except in Riverdale West, where density will not exceed 
70 persons/acre for the entire neighbourhood. 


Neighbourhoods will be developed in a variety of densities in 
order to permit the most economic development of residential 

land and to provide as wide a range of choice as possible in 

dwelling selection. 


Economic and functional use will be made of services and community 
facilities in each stage before proceeding with development of 

the next stage and will also be consistent with the financial 
capacity of the city to meet the public costs of permitting 

the next stage of development. 
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7) All uses complementary and accessory to residential land use 
shall be permitted without requiring an amendment to the plan. 


8) Upon receipt of Minister's approval of the amendment existing 
zoning standards applicable to urbanized areas are to remain in 
force, whereas those applying to undeveloped land now zoned for 
urban uses shall be amended where necessary to provide for low 
density residential development, agricultural uses and public, 
institutional and open space uses. 

(* could conflict with 5) above; low density in 8) vs. variety 

of densities in 5) ) 


9) Amendments to the restricted area by-laws are to be enacted as 
required to accommodate new development on undeveloped land, and 
will contain regulations that reflect particular decisions 
respecting the design and other aspects of the new development. 


10) Comprehensive review of plan every five years. 


Amendment No. 247 (year 1968) amended the Residential Land Use classifi- 
cation to include professional offices in designated high density 
residential districts. The remainder of the definition was unchanged. 


Policies cited in Amendment No. 260 (year 1970) deal specifically with 
the rezoning for industrial uses of residential lands in the residential 
enclaves, and have limited applicability to the remainder of the city. 


Amendment No. 277 (year 1972) provides the definition of "gross 
residential density" inadvertently deleted from Amendment No. 228, 
as "the population density of lands used exclusively for residential 
buildings including the land use for highway purposes within the 
residential area." 


Amendment No. 284 (year 1973) removes the clause added to the residential 
land use classification definition by Amendment No. 247 respecting 
professional offices, replacing it with the clause "The conversion 

of existing residential buildings for a selective commercial use such 


Bes Be 


as financial offices, specialty stores, professional offices and 
restaurants may also be permitted in the high density residential 
areas in proximity to the downtown area in approved circumstances, 
both as a means of preserving and utilizing older buildings no longer 
appropriate for residential use, as well as providing a specialty 
type of amenity in the Central area of the city." The intent of 
Amendment No. 247 was thus retained. The remainder of the definition 


was unchanged. 
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Appendix 4 


Factors Influencing Future Residential Land Use 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING FUTURE RESIDENTIAL LAND USE 
EE RES LUENTIAL LAND USE ~ 


THE REGIONAL OFFICIAL PLAN 


When a Regional Official Plan is approved, the Official Plans 

of Area Municipalities will have to be adjusted to be consistent 
with the land use designations and policies of the Regional Plan. 
At this time certain parameters can be identified 

in connection with future residential land use in Hamilton. 


The Regional Plan Alternatives have been prepared using the 
following assumptions: 
(1p) Residential use will be phased out on the Beach Strip 
and in the Residential Enclaves. The Beach Strip 
will revert to Open Space use with a loss of approximately 
800 dwelling units and the residential enclaves north 
of Barton will revert to industrial use (aS “ine 0. PLA. 
260) with a loss of approximately 2,700 dwelling units. 


(2) By 2001 all of the land within the committed develop- 
ment boundary (on the mountain) line for the CTLy 
Will be developed according to existing land use 
designations or proposals. This would be pre- 
dominantly residential with the notable exception 
of the East Mountain Industrial Area. In the CIty; 
the committed development area was identified on the 
basis of draft approved plans and the sewer servicing 
program indicated in the five year capital budget. 


The difference between the alternatives, in the land 
to be designated and developed residentially within 
the city limits, lies beyond the committed develop- 
ment boundary line. 

(3) There will be a substantial growth in employment in 
the Central Area (bounded by C.N.2. tracks, the 
Escarpment, Queen and Wellington Streets). 
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However, only a small increase in the population of 
the Central Area is assumed, from the existing 
(25,000) up to 33,000 to 36,000, by the year 2001. 


A need for 900 apartment units per year, provided 
through redevelopment on existing serviced land in 
the Region. Most of this redevelopable land would 
be in the city. | 


Approximately the same number of high density units 

is included in each alternative. In the COLUC and 
South Central, many of the high density dwelling 

units are seen concentrated in corridors in an attempt 
to improve the feasibility of public transit develop- 
ments. 


The current (1974) densities for various housing 
types in Hamilton were seen continuing until 2001, 
for the purposes of estimating future serviced 
residential land requirements. For the city these 
were: 6.6 upga for single and double 

14.3 upga for row and townhousing 
and 50.4 upga for apartments 
Slight adjustments were said to be made for possible 
changes in density, but these slight adjustments are 
identified and thus are considered as insignificant. 


The concept of a "centre" in the alternatives does 
not specifically include a residential component. 

It is seen to be a node or cluster of activities 
which includes such employment functions as office 
and shopping centres, and also social facilities 

such as health care, libraries and recreation centres. 
The centre at Limeridge and Upper Wentworth (Thorner 
Neighbourhood) is in all alternatives. In the South 
Central it is seen as a Sub-Regional order facility 
and in all others as a District order facility. 


4.2 
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Government Housing Policies & Programs 


Government programs are said to be designed to provide a 
sufficient supply of adequate housing at reasonable prices 

for all residents of Ontario. The public's preference for 

low density housing, particularly Single family detached homes, 
combined with increasing costs of all components of supplying 
housing, have resulted in various government subsidy programs. 
The government programs in general are not reducing the 

actual cost or improving the quality of housing. They are 
responding to the public's excessively high expectations for 
housing and stimulating demand for even more subsidies for this 
type of housing. 


In the Stable Sector of the city the NIP, RRAP and OHRP 
Programs are attempting to conserve and rehabilitate housing 
Stock and neighbourhoods. Most of this housing stock is at 

a higher low density than new low density. The NIP program 
provides funding for some redevelopment by infill housing 
projects. However, once existing housing is improved, the 
resale value of such homes in many cases is such that low and 
moderate income families can more easily afford new housing, 
in the developing sector, through the AHOP program. A program 
similar to AHOP does not exist for subsidized purchase or 
resale housing. Types of families needing AHOP assistance are 
thus not given assistance to locate in older neighbourhoods, 
and are finding their choices being limited to the new 
developing areas. 


In the Transitional Redeveloping Sector, the Assisted Rental 
Housing Program, Rent Supplement Program, and Senior Citizens’ 
Housing Programs are not significant. Mortgage funding for 
rental accommodation (usually apartment projects) and rent 
subsidies are provided for families and senior citizens. 
Housing provided is usually in the form of large scale 
apartment projects. These programs also operate to a 

lesser extent, in the developing sector. 
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In the Transitional Developing Sector, AHOP, OHAP and FHAP 

(and until just recently HOME) programs predominate. OHAP 

and FHAP are providing grants to municipalities to service land 
and are directed primarily towards single and attached housing, 
at low densities. AHOP provided buyer assistance through grants 
and low interest loans, to low and middle income families, to 
reduce mortgage payments to an “affordable” amount. These 
programs in effect force feed existing demand for mediocre 
quality low density housing, that is land and energy inefficient. 
(A part of this demand can be attributed to the public's 

belief that ownership of real property is the best protection 
against monetary inflation.) This form of housing especially, 
is constantly increasing in cost, out of proportion to the 
public's ability to pay for it, without the help of direct 

and indirect subsidies. 


In all sectors, rental housing is subject to rent control. 
Originally rent control was to end August 1, 1977, but it is 
on for another year at least. Rent control is intended to 
be a safeguard for the public in a wage and price control 
Situation. Rental accommodation, as apartments, is concen- 
trated in the transitional, redeveloping sector. The usual 
adverse effects of rent control, drying up of supply and 
deterioration of units - are not evident as yet. The city's 
Slow population growth is a saving factor in this regard. 
However, the city's historically high apartment vacancy rate, 
the large stock of homes, and the availability of subsidies 
for stripped down single and attached family housing units 
are negating, or at least slowing, the negative effects of 
rent control. 


The slowing of housing development activity in the Toronto 
area, attributed to the FOREIGN INVESTMENT REVIEW ACT, FEDERAL 
CAPITAL GAIN TAX, ONTARIO LAND TRANSFER TAX and PROVINCIAL LAND 
SPECULATION TAX, is not deemed to be a major factor in 
Hamilton. 
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In summary, government housing programs and policies are: 

(1) rehabilitating and conserving housing in older neigh- 
bourhoods - but these programs are Operating in only 
three city neighbourhoods. 

(2) Providing subsidized rental accommodation in apartments 
throughout the city. 

(3) force feeding continuing demand for subsidized, low 
density single and attached housing units, in the 
developing neighbourhoods. 


The city's adopted housing policy contains a projected demand 

for housing units and a demand split. As adopted, more apartments 
are seen as being required for accommodating families with 
children to a single and attached housing unit. This housing 
policy must be adopted by Regional Council and then approved 

by the Ministry of Housing before government assistance will 

be available to assist in meeting the housing targets. Existing 
government policies are not at all lined up to encourage deve lop- 
ment of apartment units suitable for families with children. 

Such a move would be a major policy redirection. 


Major policy redirection is needed. Energy costs in the next 
ten years will most likely dictate government subsidization of 
energy and land efficient housing types, and not the energy 
extravagant single and attached units at low densities. Such 
policy redirection is seen resulting from the following chain 
of events: 


(a) Continued demand for family housing. 

(b) Substantially increasing energy costs - all types. 

(c) Government program concentration continues on new low density 
Single and attached housing. 

(d) Because of energy costs, the percentage of disposable 
income available for mortgage payments is reduced sig- 
nificantly - costs are reflected in municipal taxes, 
actual home heating costs and costs of products and car 
operation. 
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(e) housing construction costs increase because of energy 
COSTS. 

(f) government subsidies to allow purchase of new single 
and attached homes must increase and do - this is partly 
made up in tax. 

(g) public backlash against cost of housing and public re- 
assesses housing expectations. 

(h) government redirects housing incentives and housing 
subsidy policies towards more all around energy efficient 


housing. 
Other Government Actions: 


One of the items in the April provincial budget was the dis- 
continuance of the 20% Ontario Land Transfer tax for foreign 
investment in land for residential, commercial, industrial or 
other purposes except for agriculture. 


Also in April the provincial government became a partner in a 
federal scheme to encourage construction of rental units. A 
grant of up to $600. per unit per year will complement a federal 
program which provides interest-free loans of up to $1,200. 

per unit annually for 10 years. 


The program will be administered by CMHC, and is designed to 
Stimulate the sagging construction industry. 


The grants are intended to help close the gap between what 
developers can change in the rental market and what their 
costs would normally force them to change. 


The program will mainly affect the Toronto, Ottawa, Sudbury and 
Thunder Bay areas, where there are extremely low vacancy rates 
in rental housing. 


CMHC also provided trunk facilities and interval services in 
partnership with OHC. Under Section 40 of the National Housing 
Act, CMHC approved an expenditure of $4,254,000. for the final 
phase of the Hamilton Mountain Trunk Sewer (sanitary and storm). 
This extension will, upon completion, provide an outlet for 
approximately 155 acres of residential land and will ultimately 
drain approximately 2,675 acres. 


Health Considerations 


The relationships between the level of human health and various 
urban conditions are, to say the least, complex. Causes and 
effects are not readily apparent, especially when the syner- 


gistic links between physical and mental health are considered. 


Any discussion in this regard is clouded somewhat by the fact 

that most material researched with respect to the impacts on 

human health of city living is non-Canadian (i.e., American). 
Indeed, much of it deals directly with the health conditions 

of whites vs. non-whites, or with the health of the poor. Neither 

is really applicable to Canada as our social situation and medical 
insurance systems are quite different. For example, the health 
insurance systems are quite different. For example, the health 

of the poor in Canada could be higher than American counterparts 

because good health care is available to all, regardless of 

financial status or ability to pay. (Other things, such as 

understanding health's "danger signals" and "accessibility" 

to medical care being equal). 


The following then are the results of a brief look into the 
public health question of urban dwellers. 


1) Health standards in this country are among the highest 
in the world. The danger of an outbreak of cholera, 
typhoid or other similar disease is very slim given 
hygiene regulations, sanitary service standards, etc. 
In this regard health authorities have achieved a 
great deal, and it is encouraging that many diseases 
are well on the way to extinction (Smallpox 
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is considered to be the first major "killer" disease 
that should be eradicated, likely in a matter of 
decades). 


Cities create crowds, and anyone in a crowd runs a 
fairly high risk of catching some form of a more common 
communicable disease, such as the common cold, flu 
viruses, influenza, measles, stroptococcal infections, 
etc. To a lesser degree TB, hepatitis, dysentary 

and gastroenteritis can also be spread. Indeed 

by far and away the greatest number of communicable 
disease cases reported to health authorities in 
Hamilton have to do with venereal disease (perhaps 

the most serious "disease epidemic currently underway 
in North America). True, very few deaths result 

from any of the above in this day and age, but 

tne urban dweller can be assured he runs a higher 

risk of contacting any of the above, simply because 

of the sheer number of human "encounters" in any 

given day or week. (Other factors discussed later 
could contribute to increased sensitivity to or 
susceptibility to many of the above afflictions. ) 


"Crowding" per se is often blamed as the cause of 

many illnesses suffered by the urban dweller. To a 
degree this is valid from a mental health point of view 
(i.e., stress and its related physiological effects), 
but the direct effects on physical health do not appear 
to bear a strong correlation with level of crowding. 
For example, epidemiology shows that increases in 
diseases do not always occur in crowded cities, but 
often that the reverse is true and that this is not 
solely attributable to improved health care services 

in the city. A good example is the preponderance of 
Streptococcal infections in rural areas. 
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Further to the "crowding" phenomenon, urban data 
Shows that TB is not more prevalent among people 
who are most crowded, but rather among people who 
are socially isolated in what are low densities 
(on a persons per room basis). 


Crowding has been shown to be related to, but not 
necessarily the cause of, mental disorders. In this 
regard it has been hypothesized that crowding may 
facilitate social disorganization, but won't 
necessarily produce it. (Crowded societies can be 
socially stable as evidenced in Hong Kong and Holland). 
Hamilton is certainly nowhere near the density of 
Vancouver's West End, nor the top of the Don Valley 

in Toronto, let alone that of Hong Kong. 


"Buffers" can be of great benefit in helping the urban 
dweller cope, be they social or biological buffers. 

In the first, family or group support can cushion 

the individual against the effect of social disorgan- 
ization while the latter is the ability. of organisms 
to adapt psychologically or physiologically over time. 
Studies show rats are less prone to stress induced 
ulcers if they are in the presence of mates during 
the application of stress stimulii. Similarly the 
biological buffer is confirmed by studies comparing 
animals raised in crowded situations versus those 
introduced after maturing in less crowded conditions. 
In humans,lung cancer, when adjusted for smoking, is 
higher for rural migrants to polluted cities than 

for urban residents exposed to carcinogenic agents 

for a lifetime. Similarly, adaptation can reduce 
Sensitivity to adverse conditions, as evidenced by the 
reluctance of persons to leave (American) slum areas 
if given the opportunity. 
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Social support is equally important for humans. TB 
is higher in persons deprived of meaningful social 
contacts, and it has been found that stress induced 
by posing unsolveable problems is greater among 
groups of strangers than among groups of "friends". 


Studies are beginning to show that high-rise living 

per se is not responsible for the stress, neuroses 

and subsequent i1] health of inhabitants of such 
structures. Rather, the explanation may be in the 
breakdown of communication between individuals leading 
to disordered social relationships (which apartment 
living can aggravate). In other words, the behaviour 

of one individual can be said to depend on the 
predictable response from another. When one does not 
react predictably, the other indulges in displacement 
behaviour which functions to divert aggressive responses 
into a harmless form (well documented in animals). It 
is thought to be the continued failure to get a proper 
social response to conventional behaviour signals (such 
as words, symbols, inflections) which makes the body 
vulnerable to viruses or breakdowns such as ulcers and 
Stress. Continued confusion can, however, be manifested 
through psychotic behaviour, sexual abnormalities and 
violent aggression. (In this regard criminal activity 
is often taken as an index of public mental health. ) 
With a substantially larger and more complex web of 
interpersonal relationships, the urban dweller runs a 
much higher risk of suffering from the above afflictions. 
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Pollution is one aspect of urban life which can be 
readily tied to human health. The negative impacts of 
carbon monoxide, carbion dioxide, sulphur dioxide, hydro- 
carbons, nitrous oxides. lead, carcinogens, particulates, 
etc. on human health in the urban environment have al] 
been well documented. A Study in Hamilton suggests 

that respiratory illnesses increase as does the pollution 
index, young children and adults over 40 were most 
susceptible to illness, and the incidence of respiratory 
disorders bears some correlation to the distance of 
residence from the major industrial area. 


Studies have shown that high ambient noise levels in the 
urban environment contribute to headaches, muscle 
tension, anxiety, insomnia, fatigue and various degrees 
of behaviour modification. Sustained Sleep interference 
due to noise can be deemed to have negative impact over 
the long term. Indeed it has also been shown that 
hearing losses in the higher frequencies in aging people 


are more common in industrially developed societies. 


Noise in the central area of Hamilton tends to be 
omnipresent and is aggravated by reverberation between 
buildings. Truck traffic contributes most Significantly 
to objectionable noise in downtown Hamilton, although 
cars contribute most significantly to high background 


levels. 
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In resolving the problems of noise, it is necessary to 
determine and analyze the magnitude of sound produced by 
the source, its duration and variability, noise attenua- 
tion along transmission paths, and the sensitivity of 

the human receiver. While it is the responsibility of 
higher levels of government to designate acceptable noise 
emission levels on a comprehensive basis, the obvious 
opportunity in alleviating the problem through urban 
design is basically to segregate the source from the 
receiver, or transmission path modification. This includes 
proper building location (residential vs. commercial vs. 
industrial, etc.), zoning controls, modifying road design 
and street widths, noise screen requirements, etc. Other 
municipally legislated controls could deal with opera- 
tional modification, such as rerouting of truck traffic 
away from higher density residential areas, restricted 
hours of noise emission, noise baffle requirements for 
industrial operations, etc. (The City of Hamilton is 
currently considering a draft Noise Control By-law 

which addresses many of these concerns. ) 


4,4 Energy Considerations 


i) 


Conventional energy sources are increasingly scarce. 
Competition for limited supplies and the problems 
associated with exploration and delivery to the 
marketplace of these resources continue to escalate 
their costs. 


i) 


iii) 


vi) 
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Energy is essentially used inefficiently, be it for 
transport, electrical power generation, heating, etc. 
Canadians are among the most inefficient users of 
energy, by comparison to the Swedes, for example, 

of the developed countries. 


Next to transportation, buildings consume the greatest 
amount of energy, and they do so inefficiently. 

Of this, residential dwelling units consume a large 
proportion. 


Alternative energy technologies are receiving wide- 
spread interest. Some have been proven to a certain 
extent, and as the "energy crisis" worsens, it 
would be fair to assume that efforts in this regard 
will intensify. At this time prospects for such 
systems as heat pumps, solar collectors for water 
and building heat, coupled with a back-up con- 
ventional heating system, better insulation and an 
enlightened energy ethic are promising, and may be 
the next stage in extending conventional fuel 
reserves. The use of these technologies has 
essentially been in the form of pilot projects, 

and it remains to be seen the economies of scale 
which develop from extensive application. 


Conversion to new technologies will occur mainly 
in new buildings. A gradual transition should be 
expected, as opposed to a sudden shift, as the 
former permits greater flexibility in converting 
to new systems while utilizing existing technolo- 
gies and permitting the introduction of improved 
systems as they become economically feasible. 


Barring ethical and environmental concerns, coal 
fired and nuclear thermal electric production 
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as well as limited amounts of tar sands, appear 

to be our most probable long term conventional 
energy sources. In this regard, electrical energy 
could be called on to meet the bulk of domestic 
energy requirements. Arctic natural gas does not 
appear as promising as originally anticipated, 

and wind, tidal, geothermal etc. power sources 
will have limited application directly for 
Hamilton's residential development. 


More stringent building codes with respect to 
insulation requirements, glazing, lighting standards, 
etc. will go a long way toward reducing energy 
wastage although it is beyond the scope of an 
Official Plan to deal with this directly. (It 

is of interest to note that a Standing Committee on 
Energy Conservation in Buildings has been created 

by the Associate Committee on the National 

Building Code to examine amendments to the Code in 
this regard. ) 


Centralized building support services and controls 
(i.e., heating, electrical, etc.) might be 
expected to become economic alternatives in new 
lower density developments. 


Great potential for reducing energy demand exists 
Simply in proper building design. Some examples 
are to minimize large expanses of glass, site 
landscaping and building siting to reduce the 
effects of winds, the placing of windows in a 
manner which optimizes the altitude of the sun, 
and the removal of walls to preclude additional 
light fixtures, to name but a very few. 


High density development is far more efficient, 
having fewer outside walls per unit while permitting 
a single heating source and facilitating heat pump, 
solar heating or "recycling" systems as they 

become feasible. 
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Narrow lots for single family units (compensated 

if necessary by increased length) are more efficient 
than wide lots in that they minimize construction 
and maintenance energy costs of roadways, under- 
ground services, sidewalks, street lighting, etc. 


Heating from conventional sources, while wasting 
heat, also pollutes (about 55% of the total weight 
of pollutants produced in Toronto from Apr., 1971, 
1972, were from space heating sources. When the 
pollution created from generating electricity 

to run T.V.'s and toasters and from collecting 

and processing wastes is added in, the impact is 
even greater. ) 


The sensitive siting of commercial facilities, 
transit lines, etc. will help to reduce the energy 
consumption of their users. Planning that dis- 
courages the use of the car will greatly assist 
this effort. (Mixed use development provides an 
excellent opportunity in this respect. ) 


Changes in the demographic structure must be 
anticipated as they will influence energy consumption 
patterns. These include undoubling, the trend 

toward smaller nouseholds, changes in non-family 
households, the rate of new household formation 
stemming from the "baby-boom," etc. 


An energy context must be developed for all plans 
yet to be developed. 
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Appendix 5 


"Trends" Plan Projection 


TRENDS PLAN 


The Trends Plan ("null" or "do nothing" plan) is "best guess" estimate of 
future conditions on the basis of the continuation of current growth rates, 
existing plans and policies and various other trends. The plan does not 
accommodate major unforeseen events or changes to existing conditions. 

Thus this projection has been prepared in isolation from the possible 
adoption of any alternative under the proposed Regional Plan. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT TRENDS 


Population 


The population growth rate of Hamilton has been dropping in recent years. 

From 195] to 1968 growth averaged 2.5% per year. From 1967 to 1976 it 

dropped to .8% annually. However, from 1971 to 1976 it has been averaging 

only .59% per year. This is largely explained by a declining fertility 

rate (0.22 in 1965; .015 in 1974), a drop in net migration and a Stabilizing 
mortality rate. In its most recent housing analysis prepared for the Province, 
Peter Barnard Associates does not feel that conditions which would increase 
this growth rate will likely be experienced over the next decade, and it is 
possible growth will continue in this regard at or below the .7% originally 
forecast. 


From 1986, various factors will likely act to reduce population growth even 
further. A continued low birth rate, coupled with the probable increase in 

the mortality rate as a greater percentage of the population enters the 65 + 
age category, will mean an increasing proportion of Ontario's population growth 
will be derived from immigration. However, it would appear that in absolute 
terms even immigration might be on the decline. Recent Federal initiatives in 
this regard indicate a tapering off of immigration, much of which historically 
could be destined for Ontario. Many of those who do enter the country, as wel] 
as an increasing portion of inter-regional migration, will likely be absorbed 
by the western provinces, Significantly Alberta, as these could continue to 
offer more attractive living conditions. Suffice it to say, that these factors 
coupled with the Provinces Toronto Centred Region and Lake Erie development 
proposals, will likely gradually reduce the annual population growth rate of 
Hamilton, and .4% per annum by 1986 does not appear to be an excessively low 
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figure at this time. | 
Housing Requirements | 


The impact of this population trend on overal| housing requirements will be 
manifested through a number of changing related demographic factors. 


Provincially, the number of marriages, significantly in the under-30 age group, 
continues to increase, thus stimulating the rate of household formation, and 
hence, housing requirements. However, the impacts of this high rate might 

be expected to level off as the wave of the “baby boom" generation passes througf 
this age group. The birth rate will likely remain close to its current low 
level, although the number of births will increase in absolute terms as does 
the number of women in the child-bearing category. The impact of the above 

is that a higher rate of “young" family formation will increase the demand | 
for traditionally "young" family accommodation: apartments. As the family 
matures, however, it should, as in the past, seek out lower density family 
housing. This shift in demand will likely occur over 10 years as the "baby 
boom" wave passes on. (The "echo" or children of this boom, will likely not 


exert new housing demands until the late 1990's.) 


Non-family households are a unique element of the housing market. Traditionally’ 


as with young families, they tend to demand rental apartment accommodation. A 
great many factors will act to both stimulate and dampen the demand of this 


group of households. 


On the negative side, net migration will likely diminish somewhat over the next 
decade, removing some demands of the “non-family" sector, while also cutting | 
back on doubling of households, and the inflationary situation will likely 
discourage any increase in the rate of undoubling. 
A drop in the number of persons in the prime non-family household formation : 
category, that is the 15 to 24 age group, is to be expected over the next 10 
years due to the maturing of the baby-boom (and the declining birth rate since 


1961) as well as the increase in the marriage rate being experienced. As 


mentioned earlier, a surge in this group will not likely be experienced again 
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until the mid-to late 1990's. 


A number of factors are operating, however to stimulate the formation and 
housing requirement of the non-family household sector. The increasingly 
serious energy situation and the inflationary spiral which is raising the 
price of all consumer goods are likely to maintain a relatively high rate 
of non-family household formation as individuals attempt to combine and 
utilize their mutual resources more effectively. This should be true 
especially for the 65+ age group which will likely be increasing in number 
over the next decade. The rate of growth of this sector will be modified 
downward, however, by a relative increase in the death rate for this group. 
Finally, the provincial divorce rate continues to climb (concurrently with 
the marriage rate), and with the continued pressures of modern urban life, 
this rate should remain high, further encouraging a sustained rate of 
formation of non-family households. 


Unit Requirements by Type 


Table 6 is an attempt to translate these trends into a projection of 

population growth and the housing required to accommodate these increases. From 
Figure 1, the annual population increments which appear in Column B have been 
derived. The declining growth rate is based: 


a) ona continuation of the declining rate experienced 
in recent years, and 


b) a gradual drop toward the .4% annually predicted by the 
consultants which, as stated earlier, is not an unlikely 
value by 1986. 


Thus, while population growth averaged .59% from 1971 to 1976, for the purposes 
of this projection, it was assumed to drop from .57% in 1976 toward .4% by 
1986. As a result, population growth averaged 766 persons per year behind 
Barnard's original projection. Column C displays the average persons per 
household gradually dropping from 2.87% in 1976 (2.9 in 1975) to the projected 
2.6 by 1986. 
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The consultants assumed an annual number of demolitions of 215 units. 
In this projection that estimate is assumed to be slightly high since 
economic conditions and government reactions will likely encourage 
rehabilitation rather than demolition of some of these units. 
Therefore, a slightly lower figure of 200 demolitions per annum has 
been assumed. A 3% vacancy rate has also been accommodated. 


An estimate of the total number of new units required annually can 
thus be derived using the equation: 


Dy = (Ane? Spay) - (Ap ¢ Gq) Ba] xr 


n n 
Where: D. is the annual requirement of new units in year n 
A, is the population in year n 
C is the average persons per (occupied) unit, in year n 
q is 200 demolitions 
r is the vacancy factor equal to 1.03, (the reciprocal 


of 97% occupied units) 


All letters (with the exception of q and r) refer to the corresponding 
columns in Table 6. 


It is readily apparent from column D that this revised housing 
requirement projection is well below that forecast by Peter Barnard 
Associates. For example, where they forecast an increase of 2600 

units per year to 1981 (regardless of occupancy), under this projection 
the requirement averages 2085 per year; roughly 20% lower. Similarly, 
from 1981 to 1986 the requirement averages 44% lower, at 1686 units 

per year versus the 3000 originally forecast by the consultants (although 
it should be noted that the decline in the latter portion of this 

period is attributable to the gradual stablilizing of the ppu (column c) 
at 2.6 by 1986). 


From here an estimate can be made of the number of units required in 
each category. The consultant original split of 64% apartments, 11% 
rows and semis, and 25% single family units appears, on the basis of 
recent trends and provincial estimates, to be quite unrealistic. 
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The figures presented for apartments in Column E are indicative of 
a downward trend in apartment construction in Hamilton, and it is 
expected that as a proportion of the annual increment of all units, 
apartments will drop from 46% in 1976 to 44% by 1986. In this 
regard the actual number will average 955 units per year to 1983, 
dropping to a third of that by 1986 (317 units). Similarly single 
family units are likely to remain a popular housing mode, averaging 
about one-quarter of all demands. However, the increasing costs of 
acquiring and maintaining a single unit will likely dampen demand 
from 27% of all new units in 1976 to only 24% in 1986. The trend 
is thus slightly downward, not upward, as the consultants most 
recently suggest. It is expected that rows and semis will become 
an increasingly attractive and affordable alternative to both 
apartments and singles, absorbing the diverted demand. In this 
regard, this sector will, as a percentage of all units, increase 
from 26% to 32% by 1986. 


In determining the population accommodated by this increase in 
housing stock, only "occupied" units can feasibly be considered. 
To determine the number of such units (column G); the r factor 
is simply removed from the D calculation using: 


G = Dd. #¥;,.0r similarly, 
= (Aney = it ba Cee need 


The same unit split percentages used in column E can then be applied 
to the corresponding values in column G yielding the numbers of 

units in each category in any year (column F). These values may 

then be applied against the respective ppy to determine the population 
accommodated. In each case the ppu is gradually dropping toward the 
overall 2.6 mentioned earlier by 1986. Apartments will experience a 
drop from 2 to 1.5 ppus rows and semis, 3.85 to 3.75, and singles, 3.4 
to 3.0. The slight decline in the row and semis category is 
attributed to the expectation that it will accommodate an increasing 
number family units that are no longer utilizing single or apartment 
accommodation. Column I is simply a check that the population 
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accommodated on the basis of the assumed unit split is consistent 
with the projected average persons per household. 


PLANNING IMPLICATIONS 


Obviously, the bulk of development implied by this projection will be 
directed to the developing (and ultimately the undeveloped) areas 

on the mountain. These areas are, of course, the cheapest to 
develop, do not necessitate numerous land assemblies, require little 
demolition, etc. 


Current provincial programs will likely continue to subsidize, and 
stimulate demand for, new low density family housing in these areas, 
although they will likely do little to reduce housing costs or improve 
quality. The emphasis is also on new housing and little or nothing 
exists to stimulate rehabilitation which yields low priced recycled 
housing, or which subsidizes the purchase of resale housing. This 
emphasis is overwhelmingly directing demand to the new areas which 
will be called upon to accommodate most of the single, row and semi 
detached dwelling units over the short term. 


Nonetheless, it is quite probable that a shift of policy is already 
underway. Recently the Province and the Federal Government combined 
in a program to stimulate rental unit construction, and it is 

likely that more energy-efficient housing forms will benefit from 
housing policies incentives and subsidies. In essence, the shift will 
likely be from singles, and rows and semis, to rows and semis, 
apartments and more compact single unit layouts. It is also likely 
that much of this will occur through the redevelopment of existing 
areas. 


Apartments by their nature are, and should remain, best suited to 
those areas in close proximity, or having adequate accessibility, to 
the central area, or major nodes. Construction on the south mountain 
will likely be discouraged, and redevelopment should increasingly 

be the instrument for high density construction. An implosion is un- 
likely but central densities should increase somewhat. 
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NIP funded rehabilitation is only underway in three central area 
neighbourhoods while private rehabilitation is underway as well to a 
certain degree. Public requests for increased assistance, especially 
that which results in a low cost end product, has stimulated additional 
action in this regard from government funding bodies, and could lower 
demolitions and reduce the dislocation of lower income families 

to cheap new housing on the urban fringes. Concurrent with this 
process is, and should continue to be, a growing interest in central 
area revitalization (of which residential and mixed uses are essential 
components). 


Various policies currently applicable to residential land use are 
discussed in detail elsewhere. Generally, they deal only with permissible 
uses within the designation and to a lesser extent various rezoning, 
amenity and density considerations. As mentioned there is essentially 

no comprehensive residential policy nor a defined means for its implementation. 
However, the City does now have a detailed housing policy, adopted 

in October of 1976. This fact in itself is indicative of a necessary 
awareness with respect to providing adequate supplies of appropriate 
housing. The policy does, recommend housing targets based on Barnard's 
original estimates, although it is unlikely that the market, given 

the trends discussed herein, would achieve the oversupply implied 

by these targets, and that policy would appear unrealistic at this 

point in time. 


